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ABSTRACT 

In order to provide linkl.ng agent trainerf with som^ 
assistanoa in the arep of personnel an=d training asfiessinent^ . a search 
for suitable instrunents las undertakeE* This coapendiuii and the \r\ 
attached instrumentation are the results of this search^ ¥ery few 
instruments were found that focus directly or linki|ig agent 
assessment. With few excepticnsy most cf \the inftruients «^re 
designed for specific, often one-^timjp purpeses. linking agent 
assessment is primitive. Would-be osers of assessment instruments 
should not expect . to find much that is -ioiediately usq^le here^ 
Still* some of the rf*^ailable instrument's can be adapted tc fit 
linking agent training situations. ^ef ere the Instruraents are 
^xaminelp the types. of uses and^ methofls that could fce epoployed in 
linking agent pssessment are reviewejd* The 4nstiuments included are 
Baker's School Counselor Attitudes Inventgryi Davis's Linker 
Performi nee Inventory; creighton's Professional Preference Census; ^ 
Hood.'s and Blackwell's Developmentf Dissesinaticn# and iialuation 
DiagnQ^tic Inrtrumenti and the 'American So'ciety for Training and 
Development questionnaire "What Do Training and ^pevelopffl€nt * 
Professionals Really Do?"^ CAuthor^IRT) 
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The Natlional -Institute 'of Education is/commltteri to building knov/ledge 
of the^ procissfis and structures involvid irr Improving educatio'nal practfce. ■ 
In line with these objectives, Uhe Irfstltute, initiated, a coll aborat1v&- effort, 
involving nine fedarariy-supported educationa^l laboratonles and resea^rch and 
development centers" that had malnt^^eS R&D activities concerned with, pro- 
viding change support to the staffs of school s^attempting to Improve educa- 
'tiona> pFactite, R&D Centers include those at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, the University of Oregon,, Stanford University, the University 
of Texas, and the University of Wisconsin. ^ Also cooperating were- the Far 
West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, the Northwest Re-' 
glonal Educational Laboratory, Research for Better Schools, and the Southwest 
Regional Educational JLaboratory/ ^ . . 

- ' ^- ■ - "- ^ - , . ^ 

This compendium Df ^assessment instruments for linking igefit training 1s 
a small, part of this Urger cooperative effort to organize knowledge and reT 
sources to support educational change argents. Related compendia 0^1 tnking 
agent support resources Include & ucational Dissemination and Linking Agent 
Sourcebook: A CollectiOH of Product Resources and Ca reer Development Oppor- 
tunities for Educational Uinking Agents: ^A Guidebook to Preliminary Planning, 
and Locating Resources > \ ; ' \ .. . 

. When work on this com'pendlum was 'initiated, there was the expectation 
that a substantial number of Instruments mVght'be found. This did not prove 
to be true. In fact, only a baker's dozsR could be\ located that were reasonably 
relevant to assesstnent for educa^tlonai linking ageni tra1n1ngi All involve — 
some form of rating (rather than knowledge ©r performance testing) and the v 
majorvty fail to provide documentatfqn meeting standards for educational arrf 
psychp^loglcal tests. If a more exhaustive search were undertaken we have m 
doubt that other pertinent Instruments could be found,* ^However, >/t doubt ^ 
that the overall scope or quality of the collection would be improved' signi- 
ficantly. The critical user who is committed _to, high standards, for test 
development and documentation will find scant satisfaction in the quayty ^ 
of this collection. With a few exceptions^ users will need to develop „the1r 
own data on reliablVity and validity..' ^ , . 

.This compendium does offer some help for those \hat are looking for 

assessment instruments ,j but that help may be more in form of methods or 

ideas' about v^hat others have done thanjn the identification of an iinstrument ^ 
that directly fits a,, particular need, ' ' ^ * ' ^ 
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" ^ " INTROOyCTION . 

In the educational dissenn' nation and change. literature there is ample . 
evidence that hew laefts and practices are s pread TOSt effidently^ and used 
WT%h greatest effect when their dissem'ration and utilization is fa^nitated 
by a persof! or team of persons fun£tfonihg as a Unking agent who conveys know- 
ledge from more distant, sources toward ultimate users.. The various cbncep-» - 
tions of roles and functions of link^^nq agents are discussed elsewKere^ (see 
lippitt.and Havelock, 1968; Havelfck, 1969; Pielp, 1975; Nash and Culbertson, 
1977; Butler Paisla^. 1978^ and^Hood |hd Gates, 1978)/ €randal1 (1977, * 
p. 216) offers the followinfi broad description that accommodates^ a range of 
particular roles: ' - . ' 

: * A linking p gent is an individual who helps ot4iers engage , 

in prcblem^solvlng; by connecting them to appropriate re- /' 
sources * . ^ . ' ^ 

"Vn a recent analysis, Kood and Cafes (1978, pp, 81-84^ noted that currently ^ 
Vthe great majority ^of educational linking agents are employed by short-term 
projects* thai: .often exist on year-to-year funding. * Because tfiere is no as tab- , , 
1 i shed conception of a profession for linking a gents, there is n o signifi can t 
podl of trained linkers ready tOiStep Into new* jobs, Hence,. most educational 
dissemination or school improvement projects make do with whomever they can 
finri. Typically, ^neither the proposal wri*ter nor the sponsor tends to give 
high priority^ to training, scheduling of time/^to accompl ish it^^or allocating / 
signlfic'kat fursds *to support It. Finally, the need to begin promptly to 
acGompl ish project objectives an0 to deal quickly with pressliig client de- 
mands beconjes so urgent that training timi is 1nvarl£bjy dlfflcultf to.^chedule. 
The reality Is that project managers must place major emphasis on selection. 
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assignment, and Initial Job orientatlonSt then count hea^vily on on-rthe- 
job learning to m^ke up the difference. Formal training, if'anyt 1s often 
confined to. a few days a year. ; ^ , . ' • . ' 

These conditions may be tempoyzary and largely due to the newness and ad 

^ hoc character of most educational dissemination efforts But the problem of. 
dttempting to Jiccompl ish complex linkage functions with unfiki lied personnel 

\ 1% very real. Part of this problem lies 1n the fact that the educational 
linkage enterprise is too recent ^ ambitious, fragmented ^ and marginal (in 
terms ^of priorities, fiscal support, or. numbers of linking agents performmg 
similar roles) to have developed an adequate basis for ^understanding personnel 
requirements or for developing adequlte selection, assignment, training, and 

support methods to meet these requirements. It is then perhaps no surprise 

' . " - . V ^ ^ _ . , 

that linking agent assessment is primitive and largely ad hoc. 

In order to provide 1 inking ^gent trainers with some assistance ^^n the ^ 

area of personnel and training assessmenrts. a search for suitable 1nstrum6nts 

was undertaken. Thif compendium ^nd thfe attached Instrumentation- are tf^e 

. results of this search effort. Over the past several rrfdnths, two searches , 

.were commissioned. One was conducted by'the San*Mateo County Educational. 

• " " " / " * ■ ^ ^ ^ ■ ^ A ' 

Resources Center (SMERC); the other by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Career EdU- 

cation through the direct assistflJice of the RDx Resource and Referral Service 

... . 3 ^ - . ^ . ^ . i . ■ 

Director. .These agencies were selected because, due to. prior searches for \ ^ ^ 

. = ' .4 -. ' 

■ _ ■- 

linking agent training* 1 iterature, their staff were especially well acquainted 

with the problems of locating documents ;1n this areaV Des^te this familiar- 

ity, these searches led. us to only a few. dissertation studies (two were signir 

ficant for this report) and a limited number of relevant instruments. In 

addition, we reviewed. and Included instruments made jivail able by courtesy 

/' . ■ .• . - 8. ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

. .. . ' , ■ • . ■ , ' ■ ■ 



of the Northwest Reglgnal^E^ucatlonal labdrat Linker Training Service 
,{LTS)i the. National Diffusion Network Technical Assistance Brokerage (TAB); 
and-f^ NETWORK, Andover, ^MA. V . ^ ' . — 

We had originany expected to find a substantial number of sultabJe 
ifistrunients and to produce a compendium that would, provide a useful source 
for. the selection of reliable instrumentation. However, this was not the 
case. Very few instruments were found wMch focus directly on Ij.ntcing agent 
assessment. With few exceptions 5 •most of the instruments we found were de- 
signed for specific, often one-time^ purposes' (e.g. , provide data for a 
dissertation, conduct a needs assessment, ivaluate^a training package)^ 
Docunrentationl regarding Instrument .design,^ develop^nt, and val idation is 
often scanty or non-existent. Apparently, this kind of documentation 1s too 
expenaive for one-time jusers^ , ^ - 

It 1s ^our conclusion that linking agent assessment 1s primitive. .Would- 
,be us'ers of 'assessment Instruments should not expect to find much that Is 
immediately usable* here. StilU some of ;thr avail able instruments can be 
adapted to fit linking agtent training situations; , however; the content is. 
limited and the ^psychomptrio quality is not high. Until more has been done 
to develop and val idate Instruments' in this area, J t, is 1 ikely that potential 
users may often be as well off designing, instruments to fit thejr own parti- 
cu*ar s,1tuit1ons, as to attempt to find whjit they need among existing instru- 

ments;; ^ . ^ ' ^ ^ 

Before examining the instruments, contained in the compendium, ^-\it seems. 
Useftrl ^0 review the types^of uses and methods that could ^be employed^ \ ; 



" USES OF LINKING AGENT ASSiSSMEtfr INSTRUMENTS 

: . - - ■ ' ■ - : . ■ : ^ 

Although our im'tlaT assigrnnint was to search for Instruments that could 
be usfed- in connection with training of linking agents, we interpreted the 
assignment more broad'^y to^.lncluafe th^ entire area of pWsonnel and training. 
However, we exoluded instruments used by 1 inking "agents, with client groupis 
to accor pi 1sh probl.eiri-'sol ving or assi stance fungj^ions.* 

The foliowfng are'^sorgi of the potential uses^^of assessment Instruments' 
for personnel '^and traditlng purposes: ' ^ ; V ^ ^ . 

^ ^ • Identification of requirements fqr selection and 'training 
.# Selection (placiment, assignments , promotion)' 
t Training (assessment or entry, ^ progress, and exit competency) 
% Research and Evaluation 
Each of these areas of potential use are described below, along with a brief 
commentary of the use of instrumints for- that jurpose in connection with educa 
tion linking agents. ' 



* Crandall (1977,' p, 248) provided^a useful ^reference to this type of fnstfur 
ment' which we repeat here: / * 



ig the most helpful sources which should be, iTispected by the 
interested reader are Diagnosing the Profgsslorial Climate of Schools 
by Fox et al,*(1973)s a series of instruments developed for use In 
the COPED/Project and the series of checklists developed^ by Havelock 
to accompany A Guide to Innovation (available only 1n ERIC ED' 056 2 
A group of reference tools of inmiense utility to those with bahavloral 
science orientation or Inclfnation are the Annual Handbo^oks for firoyp 
Facilitators- and Handbooks of Struc tured Expe riences for Human Rela - 
tions Training by Pfelffer and Jonef./ There are now six valumes of 
the former and. seven voldmes of the^^lattgr* The Schmuck and Runkel 
Handbook of QrganizatiiOn -Development In Schools X1972) is also a 
valuable source of diagnostic instruments. Lake and MiTes* 1n their 
recent conjpendlum Heasurijig Human Behavipr (1973), bring together and 
review avVf.^t array of instrunierrts lisefu'l to change practiyoners, as 
do Pf elf f erf and Heslin in their Instrumentation in Human Relations 
' Training (1973, J976): — — — — — — 



IQ 



. ■ ' .6 

' ■■ ■ * 

Identff 1cat1on 4f Requirements for Sel ection and Training * 

Systematic, documented efforts to gather and u&e empirical Information 
to 'define requirements for selection anl^^training of linking 'agents are rare. 
Apparently, these methods are unknown to many employers and trainers of, 
linking agents. Several approaches .have been pioneered by the personnel and 
training research sttffs of the military services. These have Included 
complete .planning processes such as Instructional^ System Design (Department 
of the Air Force, 1970, 4973; Interservice Committee for Instructional Systems- 

Development, 1975) which is *an outgrowth, of the earlier Qualitative and Quan- 

" ' - -' ■ fei 

titative Personnel Requlrempnts Information (QPRI) system of the U.S.. Air 

* ^ ' ' ' - ■- , 

Force and the. Systems Engineering Training of the U.S. Army (Department of 

the Army, 1972). More"' ppecific procedures for^deflning mil itary job perfor- 
mance information by means of que'stlonnaire surveys of workers in an occupation 
have been developed by Morsh, Madden, and Chrlstal (1961), Morsh and Archer ' 
(1967), and Chrlstal (1974), ' ^ ^ , ' ^ 

Smith (1971), Moore (^1976), and Ammerman and Pratzner (1977) provide - 
useful sources that go beyond military applications.^^ Although there are differ 
ences among the methods, they are mainly in terms of format and the kind and 
amount of'auxljiary data collected* The cormon technique in task surveys 
Involves two components: a comprehensive listing of tasks that comprise 
specific job" actfvttles tha,t serve as the baste analytical unit of an occupa- 
tion, and the b§B of job incumbents or those close to the actual work situation 
as the pr*1mary ^source -of information. ^ ^ 

The majof steps In performing a task survey of 1 inking agents would ^ * 
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^ 1. Defining the gcopte of the'l inking agent positions that 

are to. be studied. 

^ 2, Constructing comprehensive lists of job tasks that are 
performed '4 n these positions, 

3, Obtaining tapk data and ratings from linking a^ents^ super- 
visors * and other knowledgeable persons, " ^ 

4. Determihing the job relevance of task for. personnel selec- 
tion^ assignment, or instructional consideration, 

^Determining the performance level to which each task should 
be developed. , , ^ 

6. Formulating statements' of terminal objectives for the pur- 
' ' pose of communicating personnel ai^d tra1ni,ng requirements* 

The possible uses 6,f the results of job and task survey analysis are 

severiil * e,g* : - ^ ' ' : 

©To define the performance characteristics of an occupation ^ 
(e/g,, linking agents). : 

' Vt .To define performance characteristics that distinguish among 

job. clusters (e^g., "resource finders" from "process helpers"). 

\ \t To identify emerging or changing Job structures (e.g. , the 
' "implementation agent'^^^" " , — 

t To provide^^^separate dfescrl of^wofk, performed by sub- 

groups; witTi different wdrk backgrounds (e.g^s Information 
science versus education) or different work contexts, (e.g., 

^^.^^^^ '^^^^^^^ state .versus local ' education agencies)* 

V® TbJ develop specifications i-oi;' verifying the rejeyance of 
' training program content/ , 

9 To select training content or materials that are most rele- 
vant to specific types far levels of linking agent performance;, 

t To compare different tratning 'programs in terms of commpn/^^ 
different content arrd in terms of re.levance for spect^ic 
jobs or clusters. , , ^ ■ ^ . * 

§ To Identify critical* task features 'tliat warrant special 
emphasis in training or assessment. 

r To determine, priorities for traln-jng by obtaining Judgements 
concern inq: ^ . « ; 

: , - What tasks, students can alfiady perfprm^ and. at what 

* ^levels oT proficiency. ' ' 

^- ' . * " ■ ■ 



- How important the tas-k-is for job success 

- How [piany job incumbents must perform the task 

- How often the ta^k is performed 

- \ . - v..^ .... ' " . . . ■ 

- How feas1ble*1t is to learn the task informally 

,* on the job . 

Critique of current instruments , Sever^al of the linker training instru- 
ments described later^'were specifically developed to identify training needs*' 
Generally, they consist of lists of tasks that are of^ variabfe but intermediate 
specificity. Some of the items appear to be subject to'different interpreta- 
tions as to level of knowledge or skill implied (e.g., identify the key people 
who should be involved in problem definition activity at a specific [school] 
site; conduct' a brainstorming sessioni estimate realistic per-puj1^1 costs of 
adopting an inpovationi arrange s orgafttze^jnd conduc 
Sometimes thesejists are submitted toUnking agen^t^hut more frequently 



to their supervisors for rating on one or more scales (e.g,, neSd ^gr training^ 
critical ity for' job effectiveness! : freqCiency of performance). Because adequate 
documentation of the rlesults of these ratings are virtually non-ex1stenti 
there is little basis of critiquing .the quality of results,. However^ ■ it 'is : 
our impression that items of the. type illustrated .above will be subject-M : \ 
great variability among raters, and are capable of' producing only rough rela-:7r 
tive orderings among items in terms of the dimension related (e,g*5 training 
needs, criticality^ frequency). Moreover 5' because..most lists are composed 
of items derived' from available literature or listings produced by others 
rather than from observation of or interviews with linking agents, "there are 
risks that the lists are not-sufficiently comprehensive to encompass fully 
the range of actual linking agent job requirements* ; , 
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Selection (Placement, Assignments Promotion) ' 

In the prevlQus^sectlpn we considered assessment instruments in terms 

of their use to define selection or training requirements. Here we focils 

on selection Itself. The distinction between selection and training is ' 

somewhat artificial , and ^even the joint concept of selection and traininfl 

is. sometimes interpreted .in a limited way. It should ^be noted that performance 

can also be improved by changing the work si tuatlbn ^(e.g. i combining tasks 

to make them more Interesting, providing manuals or pther Job aids to pro- 

Vide important jOA information* teaming persons with complementary knowledge 

or skills). Selection (as we are using the term here) implies not only Initial 

selection^ 6ut selection to match the person with the potentiar employer 

(placement),, selection .to match the person with a. specific job (assignment), 

or selectlon.to advance the person to a more demanding job (promotion). David 

CrandalVs discussion of training and supporting linking agents includes these 

comments: \ ^ 

Selecting /I inking agents is, not simple, ^^hether an agency is 
^ choosing from among already existing staff or whether it is^ 

hiring new staff from the outside. Half of the battle is won v 
or lost at the point^of initial selection. 

% i ' " ' '- ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

...Our experience has resulted in our being much ^more pessi- 
mistic aba^t the possibjlity of training In the non-technical 
areas and verified the importance of .selecting (vs., tralnirig), • 
for certain personal an'd interpersonal attributes* (1977, 
p, 232) \ - • 

Critique of current Instruments > This critique is brief. We have found 

no Instance involving the development or use o"f assessment instruments for 

any selection purpose relating to education linking agents.'^ Currently, link- 

ing agent selection appears to be completely Judgmental and is apparently 

based on review of previous Job experience, recommendations made by others, 

empToyment interviewss and subsequent on=the-Job appraisal by supervisors,- 

peers, or clients. There is little evidence whether these appraisals are 



systematlCt or whether th$y 1n fact touch bn^tll Mmportant aspects of actual 
job requirements. - / ^ ^^ . • 

Given the recency. pf the existence of education linking' agents, the ^ . , 
very small numbers who work for any one^/employer, the apparent diversity of 
job requirements, and' the absence of. cooperation among UnR'ing agent employers 
to pool efforts to develop and validate assessment instruments^ 1t seems un- 
likri>y^ that much will be done to change this^ situation* 

^ Assessment instruments as part of training . When training is Indicated 

,(1.e., when persons with requisite comp^etency cannot be found and where expe- . 

'I ■ ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ' ' -'^ , . , . - * 

rience or judgment Indicates that the knowledge, sklllSi or sensitivities 

can beTtBught), assessment can serve several purposes. Including: 



9 diagnosis of entry-level competencies of students in :^ 
relation to job requirements or student objectives; ^ 

• selection of specific content^/difficulty levels , or 
instructlonar modal i ties matching student^needs, InteV- 

^ ests, or learning styles; ^ ^ ' 

• assessment of . student progresSj including recycling, 
remedial instruction, advancementi or enrichment; and 

• assessment/certification of exit competence levels. ' 

Because there is some agreement that Individuals working as Unking agents 
have come from diverse baakgrounds (Sieber et al . , 1972; Emrick and Peter|on,' 
1977), a Strong case can be made for the need for individual 1 zed training 
coupled with individualized assessment, Hood| and Blackwell (1975) developed 
and validated a competence-based assessment method that was specifically de- 
signed to nieet the needs for training of entry and advanced professionals 
in educational developments d+ssemi nation, and evaluation (DD&E). ^The DD&E 
Assessment- System includes diagnostic, student/progress, and exit certifica- 
tion features and employs ratings, paper and pencil knowledge tests, and 
miniature job task simulations. Portions of the DD&E Diagnostic Instrument 



(described later) deal specifically with product development and evaluation,^ 
and thus their .content Is of little use foi linking agent training. Although- 

only portions of the DD&E Diagnostic Instrutnent are directly usable for 

■ ^ ' y / ' . • ' . . _ 

linking agent training* the DD&E Assessment System provides a relevant and 

' ' ' -- 

^usable model for developing and validating assessment Instruments for 1ndivi= 
' dual i zed competence-based 'lifiking agent training programs . - • 

Ci^ti que: of current Instruments . Only a few of the instrumeilts we found 
appear to be designed for use 1n training* A]l Involve some. form of se^f-report 

or rating of training. needed or achieved^ or the student's appraisal* of . 

^ ■ .-. . . ■ ' ' - ^ ■ 

various aspects of training eKperlence. Aside from the DD&E Diagnostic 
Instrument,, none bt jm instruments appear to have any validation data. One 
surprise Is the absence of written tes^ts^o^rfefiwaijBbJ^ii^ledg cpn- 
elude that knowTedge testing is not yet a significant aspect In linker train-, 
ing. Instruments that exist appear to be used, prlmariTy to provide the stu- 
dent or the instructor ^v^1th very geneiral and'largely subjective Information 
concerning students needs or progress In training or to provide instructors 
with clues as to 'the relevance" or adequacy of training content and methods, 

' 'Research and Evaluatign; > ' 

' The potential uses of assessment Instruments for research or evaluation 
in connection with linKing agent training are so numeroys that noeffort will 



A number of curriculum-embedded knowledge tests theit are specific to par- ' 
ticular instructional modules exist. They are not included In this compen- 
dium because. their use is highly limited.. For examples of curriculum- 
embedded tests, see the folToWlngr Banathy, B.H., et al . the Educational 
Infonnatlon Consultant: Skills in Disseminating Educational Information 
(Training Manual). San Francisco, CA: Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development, 1971; Mick, C. et al . Development of TraJnIn g,.; 
Resources for Educational Extension Service Personnel . Stanford, CA: 
Institute for Cormiuni cation Research, and Santa Monica , CA : Sys tern De vtl op- 
ment Corporation, 1973 (ED 077 534| Ea077 535; ED 077 536). 

■ : - 1 a ■ ■ ■ 



be mpdeto list. them. Rather, we bnefl-y note the types of uses, of the In- 
struments found. . ' ' / ' • 

Beveral of the Instruments .reviewed below appear to have been developed 
primarily to accomplish some fbrrhyOfj'isie^^CcH or tO/ have been used for the , 
evaluation (validation)' of, other Instruments or training programs. A par-; 
tlcularly popular line of research effort 1s concerned with Identifying the \ 
natural linkers' or early adopters In various types of organizations^ Although 
the'research applications seem to be ^noerned with understan^ling the roles ^ 
played by and the characteristics of individuaU In^ communlcatlofi or innova- 
tion diffusion processes^'there are also potentially prac;tical applications 
of these 'instruments for those who would design dissemination programs^^pr 
capaclty buildirig efforts around Identified natural\innova.tors, linkers, or 
early adopters, % . r ^ ^ * 

The training assessmerit iristruments appear to have .potential use Yor 
"soft!' Normative evaluation. of training, programs, primarily by Indlcattng 
the character of student reactions. — 
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METHODS. '0,F ASSESSMENT 



Figure 1 provides a 'simple schematic for cTasslf^Ing "the more conmon 
forms of assessment 



involve- standardized ihstrumentatlon,*. 



Fjgure 1 
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* We have noted that much assessnient ^Ith respict to Jinking agents Is accqm- 
pllshed subjectively, Intoniially, and without standardized instrumentation. 



Ratlngs-and testing are.deplcted at opposite ends of a continuum that 
mgy be conGiptualized in terms of control ^pver .what is being tested. Tests . 
Jvary in their degree of control, but gene'raTly provide a ^urer and more 
^objective Jjasis fon knowjng^the speqific test' content and the mSthods 'of 
administration, grading, and interpretation that are applied. Ratings, on . 
the oth^r hand, are decidedly mpre^ subjective and afford less control over - 
how rating items will be interpreted or how rating. scales will be used. " 

The most common form of standardized tests are (a)' paper and pencil , andt 
(b) 'performance, paper and pencil tests tend to be used primarily for assess- 
ment in the cognitive (Bloom, 1956) and the affective (Krathwohl at al., 1964) 
domains. Performance tests, although they may teSt cognitive or affective 
components, are usually employed to assess aimple psychomotor. skills, more 
complex performance skills, or 'highlyfqompleK performance In miniature job 
tasks or other simulations. ^ - ^ s ' ' - ^ ^ 

Rating includes a ^variety of self- ^d other-reporting methods that may 
Involve a wide. variety of content, including^: personality, values. Interests, 
attitudes;; personal , educational, and work bac^kground and experience; and 
*self or others' ratings (based on direct observation, general impressions, . 
etc.) of social behavior, job performance, knowledge^ att1tudef>, motivation, 
etc . Virtually all of the Instruments found In this search involved some 
form of ratiiig. ' Npne could be considered standardized tests of knowledge or 
performante." ' * ^ : 
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' ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 



The instruments^ Identified by our search are br1en|^^out\1ned in JaW^^^ 



The. first flye are supported bj^ published reports^jtha^j^y and. other 

/ Inforfnatign relating to thfeir d|vgTo»if vilidati^ns or use. These Instru- 
ments, together mth swfsmrim of tha' reports and references, ure Ihcluded in 
Attachment A. Therer is no publlshtd report^for any of the remaining seven ' ^ 
. Instruments.* Copies of these Instruments are included 1n Attachment B, 

Attitudes of' Linkers - /: - / ' . * . . 

Two of* the instruments daal with attitudes. The Backer SctioOl Counselor 
Attitudes (Table Ij #T) instrument deals excluslvejy with attitudes of school 
cpunselors toward change. Although the currant version of the Instrument Is 
specific in focuSs its status quo/chahge scala could be adapted td assess the 
change attitudes of any type of change agent or linken however * this might 
require modification of' the scala Items. The Brelahton Professional Preference 
Census (Table 1, '#2) identifies significant role bbhavlors and preferences of 
interrml linkers. ; ^ . - ' v ^ * 

Commuril cation Patterns i ■ v 

Instrurasnts #2,^3, and #5 are all concerned, 1n some way with Itientlfying 
communication patterns of Wnkers and others* The-Creighton Professional 
Preference Census^ was designed to Identify and describe internal linkers 
within the Navy Civil Engineering Corps. ^ The Instrument is a .self -report- 
questionnaires it would require adaptation I for^use in educational agency 
settingSp but the methodology is applicable aifJ many of the Items (e.g,s #2^ 



* Results of tJm ASTD survey will be publisHed' in the ASTD journal in late'- 
1978 or early 1979. • / ^ " 
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• Table 1 • . ' 

• \ . ' ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

\ BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF INSTRUMENTS 

(See Attachinent A for details on the following five Instruments) 



INSTRUMEN'Q (with- dMa- reports) 



1. Baker, S. 



ERIC- 



An Inst rument^ to Measure 
School Counsel orS^fctit^d es 
' Toward Client Proble nis 
a Status Quo/Cha^e ScTI& 



2, Srelghtons J,W. 

Professional Preference Census 



3. Davis, J.R, \ I 

A Lin^ ' Perfornianci^'lnye 



^ 4> .Hood, P.D,'^and Blackwell, L, 

An Assessment System for 
Competencg-Based Education , 



5, Jain* N, 

Cormiunlcatlon Ainonq 'Linkers 



DESCRIPTION ANDUSE 



Measures schooV counselor attitudes toward' 
client problems on a "status quoj^change" 
scale, ^The instrument, which was designed 
for reseach, selection,^ teaching, and self- 
ivaluatlon, measures courfselnr* attitudes^ 
ranging from totally status-quo-oriented 
to totally change-oriented. The national - 
sample preferred the jcouhseling model in 
Jieu of advocating either the change or the 
status quo models, « 



Although not directly applicable to public . 
elementary and secondary school settings, 
there 1s some transferability if revisions 
weri made. The study focuses on internal 
linkefs in Navy C1V1V Engineering Corps 
assignments and oh identifying characterlsulcs 
typical of gate,keepers, opinion leaders, inno- 
vators, and early knowers 'of an Innovation, 



The ..instruments were deiigned to measure the 
effectiveness of participants In ^the Educa» 
ti on Profess lAns Development Act tEPDA) . 
Training Program in .southwestern schools. 
Two- groups were surveyed by two questionnaires- 
one completed by the lubject and one by his/ 
her supervisor. The trainie group, was found 
to be significantly more effective In trans- 
mitting information and skills needs to trans*, 
form prov^nclil schools into modern schools. 
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A description of the development' and a guide 
\tb.the use of the assessment resources which 
have been developed in connection with the 
Development, Oissemina'^tioni and. Evaluation 
(DDIE) Functional Competence Training Program^' 
Instruments include competence rating ^scalas 
(DDiE, Diagnostic Instrument), knowledge test, 
and task simulations. Only the ^''dissemination 
and marketing" competence rating scale 1s 
dirictly relevant to linkir assessment. How- 
eVer, the multiple method assessment model • 
deserves careful examination. 



Focuses on land grant university faculty 
members who were assigned as |5^tens Ion -Spe- 
cialists and Subject Matter Specialists in 
the Cooperative Extension Service, Each was 
askid I'' name three people.whom' s/he seeks^ ^ 
out moLu frequently for information and advice* 
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Table 1 (contlnued)^ 



jSee Attachment B for details on the following seven Instruments) 



INSTRUMf NTS. (without data reports) 


DISCBIPTION AND USE 


« 


•American Society fer'TralnIng 
and Development (ASTD) 

Questionnait-e: "What Do Training 
and De^elopnient Professionals , 
Really Do?" j^^: * 


■ . j 

y '/ * ' ■ ■ . ■ . ; ' 

Survey of 90 activitiis pirformed by ASTD 
members along with background information 
, as a basis fpK identifying basic roles and 
competencies for training and "development 




Cole, b/ . " ' : / ' 

Linker Competency SkllW 
Assessment * 5 


- ' * / . ^ ■' ' . 

A fepresentatlve list of 4 broad and 44 ' 
soecific linker skills a^e rated on 7^po1nt 
"High/Low." scales; In terms of degree of ' , 
current competence and de^gree of need for 
tfurtheK skill development. 


8^ 


Gasaway and Erwin, IHinols Office 
of Education State Departement 

Kni^ledg'e and Skills Self- 
Assessment Inventory 


i A liit of 67 llnken activities organized 
M'nto 10 skill areas are ratiid oH a i-polflt 
"None to High" scale for knowledge ("Do I 
know what/to do?") and skill ("How well can 
I do It?")* This instrument- was used to ^ 
obtain information on state department linkers 
prior to estabrHshihg a training, program for 
them. 


9, 


The NEtWORK^ ' / 

Diffusion Capability Self- 
Assessment Instrument 


Provides an informal Iridlcatio/i of training 
technical assistance needs by requesting 
brief written selT-assessments of capabil ity 
in 17 areas. Used in designing a training 
eVent and identWying resource agencies and / 

1 iiu 1 V 1 uya 1 s « - \ ■ 

This self-rating Instrument has been tailored 
to tfie context of a specific educational 

linUnn aa^nt nrnip'ri" Aonrnximatel V 40 

skil-lSi traitSi and behaviors artf rated on 
a 3^po1nt scal^ 


ft -J 

10. 


The NETWORK 

Field Agent Skills/Traits/ 
Behaviors ; , 


^ 11. 


Research. for Better Schools (RBS) 
Linker. Training Needs Atsossment 


' . ■ 

An Interview process assessing, linker tralnihg 
needs ?n .terms of role responsibilitieSi activ-'^ 
itles; and services provided. 




Interview ' ^ 


12, 


RosenaUs F.S. ' ^ 
Priority Training Needs of Linking 


An experimental Instrument designed to sense 


/ 

\ 


vgonts 


nationw1.de training priorities as perceived 
by selected managers of diss^lnatlon activ- 
ities, linking agentSs and dissemination ^ 
-researchers, Presents 100 items organized 
In 10 ten areas and calls for ratings of f re- , 
quencyiscriticaHt^, and need for skill 
'improvement,. ' 


13, 


Technical Assistance Brokerage 
Contractori Cafpla Associates ^ 

National Diffusion Network (NDN) 
Skills Identification 

' / 

.=■ ♦. • ' 


f. ■ " 

A set of 7 ski VI. clusters and 11 items covering 
specific skin needs and expeHerne of linking 
agents participating 4n the NONy nationwide 
activities* Selected purtlons o^f this form 
may prove useful tp managers of other dissem- 
ination projects. / 



#3, #5,-7, #9-11, #14, #16j and #18) are dIrectTy usable. The Davis Linker ' 
Performance Inventory; (#3) 1s specifically designed for school settings 
aind is Intended to provide yself" and "others^" appraisals tif the Unking.^ 
behavior qr ability of selected Individuals, Ten questions (e.g., how many 
reports concerning innovatlons'has this person prepared and distributed to 
school personnel?) and, fifteen rating Items , deal Ing with "demonstrated ability" 
^e,g.s to "understand and translate research findings") constitute the two 
LPJ scalesi The Jafn study (#5)|employedvsdtiometr1c questions to establish 
relationships between comiunlcatlon character1st;fcs and opinion leadership,. 

Job. Activity Surveys ^ . #?i ^ . v , - 

The ASTD/questlonnaIre, "What Do Training and/D^elopment Professionals \ ^ 
Really Do?" (#61, Is perhaps the only example of a quality activity surveif ^ 
that, provides information on the frequency'and Importance of work actiyit1ies,v 
Not nil Items are pertinent to linking agents, but the questionnaire provld^^ 

^ good model for.this^l^pe of Instrument* . ^ ^ . 

. ■ ^ ^ . ^ - ^ ' - ^ ^ - ■ . ^ ^ , > ^ ■ ^ ^ .,. 

Training N&edl Assessment i , : . 

The remaiiider of the instruments are in this category. Five involve, 
ratings of lifts of activities; two are qualitative in nature, The Hood and 
Blackwell DD&E Diagnestic Instrufnent (#4) is the only one to provide develop- 
ment and vall]iat1on data,- and '1s>only one of two Instruments that employ a . 
descriptive proficiency rating ,scaTe, as opposed to the more conmonly encountered 
three- or f1ve-po1nt "high/low" jpating scales. . Self ratings and others' ratings 
may be employed to ptimate proficiency based oo samples of Items selected to 
represent significant competencies' Iji each of six- generic skill are^ (coT- 
lecting information; analyzing, planning, producing, evaluating, and ■communica- 
ting). These six skill clusters'are repiated,1n each of three work contexts, ■ 



(development, field test and evaluation, and dissemination %nd marketing). 

The Instrument uses a skills by worl context matplx that provides an espe- 
f daily useful summary of each, indlvl dual's scores, along the two dimensions.. 
^Estiijia ted current proficiency Is compared to student- or- Instructor-established 
objectives to Identify discrepancies where further training Is Indicated., , 
Cluster analysis of the DDCI Instrument based on data representing a diverse" 

... ■ ■ \ ^ 

sarffplfe- of DD&E students and professionals produced four Identifiable item » 

jCl.usters, two of which are directly relevant to dissem1nat1ori--a publicatien, 
production^ and public relations cluster of 12 items ajid a dissemination . . 
pia^ning anci dissemination evaluation cluster of- 24 1 terns _ , . ^ 

- Instruments #'7, #8^ #12, and #13 are quite similar. ' Each employs a list 
of linker skills that are cluster'id into several skill categories. One. or 
more ratings (e.g., current level of competence,- frequency of performance, 

"degree, of need f6r training) are made for each item'and sometimes also for the 
cluster i'ts'elf. The Rosenau Priority Training Needs of Linkers (#J2) was, 
based in part on the DD&E Assessment System and employs the same item sampling 

"approach (I.e., Items in each skill cluster are, selected and interpreted as . 
samples of a much larger domain of possible items, rather than- as defim-, ^ 
tive lists of all relevant skills; hence the pattern of ratings on several 
Similar items must be considered in Inferring indivfaual or .group training 
needs). . The Rosenau Instrument, however, palls for ratings not dn level of 

..competence (as in the DD&E Diagnostic rnstrument), but in- terms of frequency - 
0^ performance, critical ity for job effectiveness,, and nee'd for skill improve- 
ment. • • • ■ , ' ♦ ' . ■ 

The Gasaway and 'Erwin Knowl edge_ and Ski 1 Ijs^ Sel f-In ventory '.(#8) appears 
to be an Improved variant of the ftosenau itpffl list. However, ratings in .this 



instrument use six-point descriptive scaTe'C'none" to '"high") ratings of 

. ■ . ■ ■ m " 

(a)- kriowledgl (Do I know what to do?), and (b) skills (How well" can I do it?). 
The descriptive rating scal^ is similar to the DD&E Diagnostic Instruipent 
scale, but calls for separate ratings for knowledge and for skills. Siijijlar 
to the DD&E instrument, it also provides' an individual summaj^y in the form 
of a skills profile on each of ten skills clusters. " ' . * 

- ■ The 'NDN ■Techn.i'cal Assistance Broker (TAB) Skills IdentificatiQn ^rm (#13)' 
provides an extensive' li^flg of 11 T activities organized 4htd seven clustersi^ 
A number of different ratings are requestecl, among them, two ratings (need 
for assistance; experience 1.n the skill )'.are directly pertinent fbij training . 

-. ■ -- - ^ ' " \ ^ . I ' ' 

mfidi assessment. Unfortunately, the ratings' are made on the basis of "0, 1, 
2, 3, or.4" sc^es that have no descriptions or anchors. An anchored or 
descriptive rating scale would undoubtedly Improve the value of this 'instrument. 

'\ ' Lfke the TAB^^5kills Identification insfrumgnt. Wig ' Col e» Linker Competency 
Skills ^Instrument (#7) also requests ratings .on the degree ■to which "you believe 
you have the skill"- and "the degree to -whlch-ybu believe you need further de- 
velopment, in the skill." Both ratings are made. on seven-point "low" to "high" 
scales. A list of 67 linker activities are organized in ten skill areas. 

The NETWORK Field Agent 'Skills/Traits/Behavior instrument (#10) is also " 
a self-rating Instrument that employs a simple three-level^; scale ("I need lots ' 
of work- on this one;" "I could use some poTishIng on this one-," "I am. rather- 
strong in this 'dimension") to sort out quickly and roughly individual percep- 
'tlons of training needs among approximately "40 skills, traits^ and behaviors 

..considered relevant for the NETWORK field agents. 

s ' r 

The remaining two instruments in the compendium provide qualitative 
descriptions, rather than ratings,. The NETWORK'S Diffusion Capability 
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Self "Assessment instrument (#9) is unusuany simple^. It calls for brief 
open-anded-?wr1tten descriptions of self-assessed project diffusion capabilities; 
=fn each of 17 areas (e.g*, "Identifying appropriate target audiences for your ' 
project"). The 'instrument would appear to be useful mainly where there would 
be opportunity to^follov^up wtth oral interviews, (We note that this instru- ^ 

merit was designed to assess project, capabil ity and technical assistance needs 

■ ' ' • ' ' . - ' ■ ■- 

rather than individual capability and training needs.) 

^\ \ ■ r --^ . ' N ^ . ^ 

The RBS Linker Training Needs Assessment Interview (#11) involves far 

moij^ complex approach that leads the interviewee progressively- through 'Hus- 
sion of general linking agent roleSj specific content areas i ari3 role rtqu ^a-^ 
ments in each role to examinatipn of specific comprehensive-planning a^ctivitles* 
with examples^ then to ^detail ed examination of tasks perforrned in'each activity, 
including discussion of requisite knowledge and skills, and finalTy to examina- 
tion of areas where traihing is perceived as- needed or desired. Unfortunately , 
the interview Is unstructurfeds and much depends on the interviewing skills 
and content knowledge of the 1>»<ervi ewer. ^ RBS staff; indicate that they de- , 
rived training needs inforpiaXlon^ from a content analysis of a series of 1hter-^ 
views with state education agency staff* ^ 

Skill Areas Covered * . , 

Figure 2 provides a summary of the skill content preas which each instru-^ 
ment includes in some way. ' 
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-^s Figure 2 

CONTENT ANALYSIS OF SRiLL AREAS 




2. 
3. 

7. 
8, 

10. 
13* 



Baker: School Counselor Attitudes 
Toward Client fnoblems on a Status 
Quo Change Scale 



Craighton: 
Census 



Professional Preference 



Davi^ Linker Performance 
Inventory ^ 



Hood and Blackwen i 
tic Instrument 



DDSE Diagnos- 



■Jain: Conmuni cation Among Linkers 

. American Society for Training and 
pevelopment (ASTD): What Do 
Training and Davelopment Profes- 
sionali Really Do? . 

Cole: Linker Competency Skill 
Assessment 

Gasaway and Irwlh: Knowledge and 
Skill s Self-Assessment Inventory 

The NfTWORK: Diffusion Capabnity 
Sel f-Assessment , Instrument 

The NETWORK: Field Agent SKins/ 
Traits/ Behaviors 

Research for Better Schools (RBS):' 
b4jiker Training Needs Assessment 

Rosenau: Priority Training Needs 
of Linking Agents 

Technical Assistance' Brokerage 
Contractor* Capla Associates:, 
National Diffusion Network (Hm) 
Skills Identification 
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PSYCHOMETRIC STANDARDS 



The standards which are normally appTied to testing/assessment situations 
are of importance to all test users. Among thise* documentation concerning 
the reliabnity and validity of assessment information is obviously an impor- 
tant consideration. ' ^ ^ / 

The American Psycholpgical Association (APA) Standards ^ for example: 

...are written specificalTy to apply to standardized tests. 
They apply in varying degrees^ however, to the entire range 
of assessment techniques. If it is required that a relation- 
ship be demonstrated between scores (assessments) on an 
employment test and subsequent performance on a Job, the 
requirement should in principle. also apply to the judgment^' 
(assessments) of the employment interviewer. It may be 
possible to apply the standards with/the same rigor, but 
the kind of judgments the Interviewer is to make can be * / 

ide>itified; the time and procedures for developing and re- 
cording them. can be standardized rand they can be validated 
in the same way that scores are validated* When someone 
who makes personnel decisions develops his own assessment 
techniques. , .he will find. the standards useful guides for 
developing information similar to that in good test manuals; 
the principles are as relevant to him as to the professional 
test developer. ^ / 

Also, tests can be classified In many different ways: 

Some are designed to measure abilities, some to measure 
accomplishments,^ others to measure attitudes or interests, ^ 
Some are inventories^ interview aids, biographical forms, 
and experimental diaghpstlc devices, and are not called 
tests. Generally, howiver, the word "test" Is used In / 
. these standards to apply to all kinds of measurement* 
What these different kinds have.4n coimon is t^at scores 
with desirable psychometric properties may be derived, 
from each . . ^ V - . ' - 

"interview techniquei present a jpecial problem in the sense that a certain 

amount of subjectivity must .always become a part of the assessment. ' Henc^,.:. 

...the'qualltative nature of the assessment is less the 
point ^t issue than the distinction that can be made be- 
tween clinical and actufrial prediction.' When tests* 
projective or otherwise, are used as aids to an 1 ntervl ewer ' s 



assessment, the Interviewer is himself the final assess- 
■ ; ^- ment devices and his assessments become the "scores*" 
-/ These assessments can. and should be validated like other 
psychometric measures. (APA Standards ^ 1974,. pp, 1-4) 

As outlined in Figure U evaluation/assessment generally employs one of 

two^major methods: rating and testing. Ratings whether 1t is self-rating 

or done by others, is necessarily subjective. Testing, on the other hand, 

1s more objective. Commonly /the so-called "papep-and-pencll " tests provide 

measures of cognitive and affective skills, while performance. tests attempt 

to measure psychomotor or con^lex behavioral skills. In all cases ^ reli- 
ve " . 4 ' ^ - , . 

ability. and validity factors should be of- crucial importance, In that con- 
text, thf following working definitions are useful: 

. Validity / Evaluation results are valid to the extent they 
represent measures of what was intended to be measureds 1,e./ 
results are valid 1f. correct Interpretations of the intended 
kind can be made on the basis of the results/ Validity is a- 
i very broad criterion. It ^ni^ude%' relmvanaej aomprehenBive'' 
n&BSj mltability^ and obJeaHvity as^ subordinate criteria. 
To be valids evaluation resu^lts must meet all of the subor- 
dinate criterfa. Validity Is, therefore, the most important 
criterion for judging the trustworthiness of evaluation data. , 

Sometimes it 1s necessary to use evaluation Instruments that 
are only pantially valid, or for which the degree of validity 
is unknown' If so, 1t 1s important to use multiple indiaaiorB 
when possible. That . is, use two" or ffore Instruments or pro- 
cedures and see 1f there is a convergence In the results. If 
results from several instruments agree, more confidence can be 
placed in thetn than in the case of results from a single in- 
strument. Use of multiple indicators, therefore, is likely to 
Increase the validity of data as well as adequacy for making 
decisions. • 

* . • 

Relevance^ . Tq be valid fdr a particular purpose, an evaluation 
instrument or procedure must provide data that are clearly re- 
lated to the purposes of the evaluation. An obvious example 
is that a written test would not be fully relevant for testing 
swiiming and life-saving skills. It could be used for testing 
knowl edge about such procedures, but relevant testing of the 
^ actual skills would require; that the student perform in the ^ 
water. ,The lack of relevarice of the written test would make it 
invialid for testing the skills: Another example is that a stan-\ 
^, dardized achievement test may be lacking in relevance (and 

therefore val idity) . for measuring the success of an educational 
' program if the objectives of the program were different from 
those measured by the test. _ . ' ^ , / \ ^ 
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Comprehensiveness . If anv,eyaluation is to be valid, it muat . 
provide for asseisment of all aspects of what 1s to be measl^red. 
For example* a comprehensive arithmetic test could not be limited 
'to multiplicationof'two-digit numbers. It should also Include 
addition, subtraction^ division, etc* Slmilarlys If the objec- 
tives of an educational program include intellectual skllU such 
as application^ analysis, and synthesis, a test limited to simple 
applications only would jiot be comprehensive and would, there- 
fore, be only partially vHId; If the goals of the program in- 
clude chartges in attitudes as well as cognitive attainments, 
techniques for measuring attitudes must be. included for compreY- 
hensive assessment of the success of the program. 

Rel lability - Reliability refers to the consistency of evalua- 
tions. For example. If a placement test shows .a student to be 
at the third grade level when the test is admlnislered on Monday, 
and , at the fifth grade level when it Is administered again on 
Friday, the results are unreliable. Likewise, a mental ability 
test would be unreliable If it yielded an IQ score for -a student 
, of 128 one week and a 93 from a^ parallel .form of the test adminis- 
= tered the following week, To the extent that test data or;other 

^evaluation results are unreliable they are also invalid, because ' 
the lower the reliability^ the more the scores represent errors 
of measurement^instead of what was intended to be measured,, 

Objectivity . Th.is criterion can be considered to Be a subordin- 
ate aspect of reliahflityr s-inee any objectivity probjem will 
affect the consistency of results obtafh^d^by^-dl£firen^ evalua- > 
torsj Results are objective 1f they reflect ^he acttfarl -charac- 
teristics of the students wtthbut distortion due to the biases 
or preferences of the evaluator. To. the extent that the" sub- 
jective factors Influence scores on an essay 'test* for example. 
Inconsistent Cand therefore at least partial.ly unreliable and 
. invalid scores are likely to be obtained by different scorers-- . 
even when scoring the 'same test paper, (Sawin & Blackwell, 1975* 
pp. ,19-20) ^ > ;^ ' , , ^ ' . 

Because only^^five of th^ compendia Instruments contain any kind of data 
report* it is difficult to make judgments concerning the psychometric quality 
of the majority of these Instruments, Each of the first five instruments 
provides so'me form of empirical -validation (e.g.* expert judges, other con- 
current measures* differences between groups with different levels of expe- 
rlence); howeverj the remaining instruments dipend entlrelycpn "face validity." 
Few of the Instruments provide any form o.f test-retest rel lablli^ info^atlcTn, 



Moreover, because most of tl|e instruments depend on ratings or openrended 
responses, there- may also be problems with the objectivity of the informant.. 
Open-ended responses also involve subjective judgments to be made in analyzing - 
responses. We assume thatja test user would select "instruments or- items ' 
within instruments on the/basis of their .content relevance (face" validity). 
However, it is also necessary that the instrument users establish empirically 
for themselves the v^/idity and the rel iability' of any of these instrXiments. 
The four studies which appear to have some oromise in terms of applica- 

•"billty to linkTrig' agent situations are discussed briefly below in terms of 

' . ^ /-/ ^ . ^ - ■ , ^ • 

their general methodology and findings. , ^ . • / 

' - ■ ' ' ■ } ' ■ ' 

Baker, s/ The Development^of an Instrument to Measure School Counselor 

Attitudes . The purpose of this dissertation study was to develop an Instrument 

which would measure school counselor attitudes toward client problems on a 

status quo - change agent scale. Item selection was based on high consensus 

among judges and the need to provide a' variety of content. After a preliminary . 

measurement study, a role-playing study was used to'« establish construct validity 

Finally, a national sample was surveyed to establish reliability coefficients, 

norm, profiles 5 and the cumulative percentage distribution of tptal scores. • 

The' national sample preferred, the intermediate "change*oriented counselor" to . 

either the "change agent" or "statirs quo advocate." ' , ' ! 

Creighton, J.W. Professional Preference Census (PfC ) . The ^rpfe^sional 

Preference Census and its oral counterpart, 'fhe 'Oral Linker Census (OLC) 

were developed and tested on a pilot sample of 100 Navy students and officers , , 

at the Naval Postgraduate School. The instrumeats were then revised on the 

basis of item analysis results and administered .to all officers within th,e 

U.S. Navy Civil Engineer Corps (N«1,726)V PPC results wire compared with 



scores on the OraVLInker Census that was administered to a sample. -Statistic ^ 
cal tests confirmed the validity of the revised PPC in terms of comparable 
results obtained with the orally administered OLC.' ; * / - 

Davis, J,R, A binker Performance Inventory . The difference on the 
Linker Performance Inventory between trained (N^SO) and non-treatment TW=50) 
groups was highly significant. The instrument was then used as a criterifln. 
against which a. number of other candidate .lirvk'er selection predictor instru- 
ments were^.compared, . 

Hood and BUckwell.- Development, Dissemination, and Evaluation (DD&E ) 
Diagnostic Instrument , Followfng several preliminary tests and revisions, a , 
field test of the instrument (which was part of a Tirge'r assessment battery) 
was conducted at ten academic .institutions offering training in educational ^ 
R&D any at nine R&D agencies throughout the country. Validation data, collected 
on 78 subjects representliig a wide range of experience and training (62 grad- 
uate arid undergraduate students and 16 experienced educatipnal product develop- 
ers^ in R&D agencies), demonstrated that all scales and the majority of indi- 
vidual items exhibited statistically significant and practically interpretable 
differences between groups. ' 

■ " ' a ^ ■ ■ \ 

^ t 

' .1 

Appi icabili ty , ' ^ . '= , 

'The four 1ns trut^ents , for w^ich vaiidatlon data 1s available vary somewhat 
in terms of their appllcabnity to linking agent situations. , Only the Davis 
study deals directly wfth linking agents 'in a school context. It focuses on 
v.ery general abilities and behaviors of linkers. Nonetheless, the instrument 
does appear to have some potential value in identifying natural linkers in 
school settings.. The, DD&E Assessme'nt System (Hood and Blackwell), although 
it takes a product development and marketing p.erspectiveV may have considerable 
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methodological value for linker training' since ,1t developed a system by which 
performancet knowledge, and aptitudes can be assessed at entry, during train- 
Ing, and after training., • . 

See Figure 3 for a surranary of the four studies* , ' 
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Figure Z\ • . ' '\ . , 
SUMMARY OF FOUR STUDIES 



' BASIC 
QUeSTIONS 


STUDIES / 


Hood & 
Blackwell 


Baker 


Crieghtort 


Da^Hs 


Who are the test - 
subjects? 

^ ■ ^ . 


Trainees, 
employees, 
s^tu dents 


School , 
counselors 


Naval Civil 

Engineer 

Corps 

employees . 


Southwestern 
scho^V dls- . 
trict staff 


What was the vali- 
dation sample? 

# 

i 


62 graduate' 
and under- 
graduate 
students s 
16 product 
devalppers 


9 qualified 
counselor 
validators J 
17 first- 
year master's 
degree candi- 
dates, 251 V 
counselors in 
practice and 
22*2 counse- 
lors In 
training 


100 Navy 
officers 1 
1 J26 Navy 
Civil Engine- 

eer Corps. .. 
employees . 


60 EDM 
tra1ni)es; 
60 control . 
school staff 


What 1s being 
tested?' , 


Proficiency 
levels/com- 
petency- 
based skills 


Counselor 
attitudes : 
toward 
change * 


Character- 
istics of 
opinion 
leaders re 
innovation 


Effectiveness 
of EDPA 
Training Pro- 
gram . 


What was the pro- 
duct? 


Guidance 
device for 
student 
program 
planning/ 
Individual- 
ized study 


Change agent 
attitudes 
measurement 
scale . 


Rol« behavior 
model for - 
Internal 
linkers ^ 


Criterion 
measurement 
Instrument 
based on 
rated perfor- 
mance and 
capability 


Degree of appl 1 ca- 
bin ty to LA 
assessment situa- 
tions . 


High for 
mtthod 


Potential 
us^e with 
revisions 


High with 
revisions 


High/fno ^ ^ 

revisions 

needed 



' ^ " , CONCLUSION ' ' 

' r . ■ . ^ ' ■ s ' . 

The results of this search for linker peVsonnel and training assessment 
Instruments ar>, lulte meager indeed. Few reTevant instruments were found ^ - 
and th| majority of these appear to be "one-shot" devices that were developed 
'with little or no etfort to test and rffine them oF' to collect and publish, 
data on their' reliability and validity. Perhaps because linker training 
is so new, most of the instruments seem to focus on identifying who linkers 
are or on determining general or specific needs for training. None- of the 
instruments go beyond ratings or subjective appraisals ,of .ability or performance. 
Formal testing,' either in paper-and-pencil or performance . test formats, have 
not, appeared except^as highly specific curriculum-embedded knowledge tests. 
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ATTACHMENT A . ' 

INSTRUMENTS AND DESCRIPTIONS. 

. • " 

INSTRUMENT ' ■ DOMAIN /CONTENT AREA 

' .. , ' \k ^ 

1 . Ba'ker, S.^-- " ■ . 

The Development of an 

Instriipieot to, Measure School ,;. 
Qounselpr Attitudes Toward ' 
Client Problems on a Status ' 

Quo -^Change Agent Scale .; Attitudes ..... 



Crieghton, J.W. 

Professional Preference Cbmmunl cation Activity 
Census Attitudes 



3". bavls, J.R. 

A Linker Performance - Cormunlcatlon Activity 
Inventory. . .... . . . ... . ■}■. ..... . ... .. Skills 



■4. Hood, P.D, and Blackweli; L. 

•An Assessment System for \ Knowledge 

Competence-Based Education.;. . . Skills 



^^"^^ ^' " \ ; Communication Activity 
Communication Amdng Linkei^sl . . . . Skills ....... 



•INSTRUMENT #1 



Bakeir, Stanley B. The DMelopment of an Instrument,^ Measure School Counselor 
Attitudes Toward Client Problems on a Status Q[io - Change Agent Scate 
(dissertation). Buffalo, NY: State University of New York , 197«1. 

Dissertation Abstracts Order Number: 72-10s475 

. . V 159 pages. - , 

^ r ■• % ■ . ■•■ ^ ^ 

The purposed of ^1s dissertation was to develUp an- Instrument which would 
attenipt to measure school counselor, attitudes toward client problems on a status 
quo - chahge agent scale. The Instrument' could be used for research, selection, 
teaching, and self-evaluatfon, ^ . 

The scale consists of six nominal categories^ whIcK ranged from status quo 
to change agent: 

1. The strong status quo: advocate, who Is unwilling to change the 
status quo. ^ ^ 

2. The status quo advocate with secondary Intfrest 1n the client, 
who Is unwining to change the status quo but willing to he of 
some help to the client* . ^ .4 

3. The status-quo-oriented counselor, -who Is not Interested in 
change but desires to help the client adjust through counseling, 
him/her. . . ■ . ' ' 

4. The , change-oriented counseTor, who Is Interested in change but 
wlshes'^to help the client become self-directed 'through counseling 
him/her. ^ " 

5. The semi -active change agent, who Is Interested In change and 
desire? to help the client find sources of aid* ' * 

6. The strong change ^agent, who is interested in change and Is willing 
to get personally "Involved in helping ^the client. 

Based on this six-level scalet items were created In which the stems pre- 
sented t^e subjects with descriptions of a client problem. Following^ each stem 
were six possible counselor responses to that problems each of which represented 
one of the six nominal categdrles. After pras^entlng Items to editors i revisions 
were mader then the revised Instrument was presented to qualified counselor - 
validators. From the original groups 20 Items were selected for the final In- 
strument. Selection was based on high consensus validity coefficients and a 
desire to provide a variety of content- ^ 

After preliminary measurement study, a role-playing study was used to 
establish construct validity. Flnanys a national sample was surveyed with 
respect to r6l lability coefficients,^ nonfi profiles, and , the dumulatlve percen- 
tage distrlbutton of total scores. The natlonaT sample preferred the counseling 
model to either the change agent or the status quo advocates. 



INSTRUMENT #2 



Crelghton, J.W. "Professional Prefertnce Census," , In Creighton; J.W. , et al.". 
Enhancement of Research and pevelopmant Output Utnizat1on Efficiencies ; 
Linker Concept MethodQiogy in. the Techn ology tra nsfer Process . Monterey, 
CA: Naval Postgraduate Schoql, 1972. y ' , 

ERIC ED 127 703 - 158 pages , ' 



^Thls Instrument 1s a self-administered questionnaire consisting of a series 
of Items designed to Identify significant role, behavtors and preferences of 
internal linkers 1n Naval Civil Engineering .C«rps assignments.' "Our description 
of the linker assumes that he operated within the organisation which receives, 
the knowledge. Such a restriction upon the role of the linker decreases the ' ^ 
usual typology of linker roles to that of leader (gatekeeper arid ppinion leader^ 
early adopter of an Innovation (Innovator), and early knower." 

The Professional Preference Census (PPC) was developed- after r^iewlng , 
the literature to Identify traits and characteristics typical of gatekeepers , 
opinion leaders , innovators ; and 'early knowers^ of' an innovation. The PPC and 
its oral counterpart, the Oral Linker Consus, were developed and tested on a 
pilot sample of 100 Navy students and^fficers at the Naval Postgraduate School. 
The instruments were then revised on the basis of item analysis results. The 
Revised Professional Preference (RPPC), a 19-it'emi multiple-choice format ques- 
tionnaire, wfff then administered to all officers within the U.S. Naval Civil 
fngineering Corps- (N^l,72'6). A 76 percent response rate was achieved. Item , 
analysis indicated that two Items (#14 and ITt) were not discriminating. After 
deletion of these two '1 terns , the final sample was separated arbitrarily Into 
five groups based on the distribution of the composite" scores: linkers {N=41), 
potential Tfnkers (N=132), non-d1scr1m1nat1ng majority (N=797), potential 

^stabilizers (N«l 18), and stabilizers (N=30). "Stabilizers" scored below- 32 
points^ "potential stabilizers" scored 32 to 43 points; the non-discriminating 
majority scored 43 to 55, potential linkers, 55 to 61;, and linkers, above 61 

.points. An oral Linker/Stabilizer Validity Census (L/SVC) was; administered to 
a subsample of those identified as. linkers or stabilizers. Statistical tests, 
confirmed the validity of. the RPPC In terms of agreement with the L/SVG. 

- * ■ , ^ . ' \ ; 

Note that"the1 tern 'count of a few RPPC Items would not be, applicable to 
public elementary and secondary education settings, but in most cases suitable 
revisions can be made. The most discriminating items on the RPpc are #16 (fre* 
quency of reconmeTidIng specific Information Items to colleagues), #4 (number^ 
of non-routine work-related projects compTeted for which you supplied the 
original idea), and #10 (total* number of journals, magazines, and newspapers 
you read regularly). Note that items #14 -and #15 were not discriminating. 
For educational dissemination applications, consider omitting #1 and perhaps 
modifying the wording of #4, #5, #8. #l3v and #19 (#19 is not scored). 
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Scoring of Revised PfQfesslQnal 
Preference Census 



PROFESSIONAL PREFERENCE CENSUS 



Assuming that you were to make the Navy a career, what would;;b6 the 

highest rank to which you would aspire? . ^ 

1 a) Lieutenant Cormander ^ ' 4 d) Rear Admiral 

2 b) Comander 5 e) Admiral 

3 c) Captain ^ . ' . ' . 

Indicate the type, of Information Mpon which you would pi acq, highest 
credibility. 



5 a) Personal knowledge 2,d) Literature - journals, 

4 b) Associated staff / books, etc. ^ 

3 c) Vendors and/or trade ^councils 1 e) Analysis arid experimentation 

Indicate which combination of words, when placed In the following < 
sentence, would most accurately describe you: I feel that I hear 
about new work-related developments In my professional area 
^ ^ m ost of my colleagues-' 

5 a) , considerably befoPe ^ \ 2 d) \later than ' . 

4 'b)' sooner than / 1 e) sometime after 
3 c). at about the same time as - ^ 

In the past year , how many nonroutine, work-related projects have 
been compTeted~f or which you supplied the original Idea? 

a) 0 b)^l^ c) 3^ d) ^ e) More than^ 6 
\ 2 3 ^ 4 . ♦ 5 

Indicate the number of technical and/or sclentiflc society meetings 
and/or conventions which you attended last year wh^lch Involved per- 
sonnel other than your inmediate circle of colleagues. 

a) 0 b) 1-2 c) 3-4 d) S^i e) More than 6 . 

3, "4 5 ^ 

When you are oh the job, do you most prefer work that Is: 

2 a) concerned with accomplishing a specific task 

5 b) concerned with attempting to solve a challenging but not . 

specifically assigned task 

3 c) concerned with accomplishing those tasks for which I am indi- 

vidually responsible , ' 

4 d) concerned with the efficient utilization of resources 
1 e) None of the above 



' ■■ ■ ' % ' 



7. In the past ^ month how: many timts havi you jought further informa|ioh , 
; . about *a new Idea 6r Ideas which you thought to be useful to your work? ^ 

a) 0 b) 1-2 c) 3-4 d) S-6 - . e) More than 6\ 

: T "T^ . "T^ 4 ' 5 : 1 - - 

8.. Mr. E.r a civil engineer, who is married and has three childreri ^pecently 
decided to perform some major Improvements upon hp house (cost'apprbx- 
imately $1,000), Mr, E, realized that "the improvements werf not 
urgently required but would make life at home more comfortable for 
the family. Consequently, Mr* E; was face a dec1s.1on as.to how 

he should finance the home Improvements because such seemed to' be the, 
sole determinant as to when the E*s could utilize these improveTOnts^, 
Indicate/ which of the follQwing tinancial decisions yoti- would advise. 
Mr. E. to make for his home improvements. * ^ ^ ^ 

5 a) Borrow the necessary money; immediately at annual interest. 

4 b) Save for 6. months and borrow the remainder at 10% annual interest* 

3 c) Save for one year & borrow the remaining at 7% annual* interest* 
2 d) Save for two years & pay cash for the Improvements if the present 

Interest rates remain the.same* / ^ * 

1 e) Make no improvements, * / ' 

9. Indicate the frequejicy with which your subordinates , spears, and/or 

'superiors came to you in the past month for work-related information . . 
and/or advice which was a function of your formal position* 

* - # < ' ^ // ' = 

a) 1-3 b) 4^ c) 10-TS ' : d) 16-20 e) More than 20 ' 

n~ . "2 3 " . V 4 5 

10. Indicate the total number of joVrnals, magazines, and newspapers which 
you regularly read: < , 

a) 1-2 b) 3-4 c) 5-6 d) 7^8 e) Morte than 8 
~ 3 A 5 

I 

11. . Indl^te the number of technical, scientific, and/or professional 
societies to which you hoYd current TCmbership. ■ s 

a) 0 b) 1-2 c) 3^ d) 5-6 e) More than 6 

/ T 2 % 4 5 

12. Indicate the level within the social strata to' which you would aspire 
to be 10 years from now. 

5 a) Upper ■ 2- d) Middle 

4 b) Lower-Upper ' 1 e) Lower-Middle ., 
9-3 c) Upper-Middle 

■ • 

13. Mr. C, a civil e'nglneer, who Is employed by a medium S'1 zed cons tructlpii 
firm recently learned of a new building material which Is" used exten=_j„ 
sively in Europe but never adopted In. the United States. The bu1ld1r|g 
material appears to have several advantages in terms of substantial ; 
cost reduction,. superior Insulation qualities, and relative ease of j _ 
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construction as compared to its counterpart in the United States. : 

" ' ^ .. '--^ ■ • ' = . ' ' ' ■ 

' After a thorough investigation, Mr. C. obtained extensive arid reliable 
information on the characteristics, costs, and advantages of tW ' - 
, \/ new material . Furthers his coinpany could easily obtain ekclusive . 
manufacturing rights for use in the United States* 

Imaginesthat you are Mr. C. Indicate which of the 'following wbu Id 
best describe your approach to the' building material;. . . 

5 a) Recommend that the new idea be utilized in the firm's next maior 
building project so as^ to take advantage of the substantial cost 
savings* 

4 b-) Reconmend that the building material be used in one of the firm's 

small, local building projects so as to test Its acceptance. 
3-c) Recommend that the firm construct" a non-cormerc1 a I K^ 
2 d) Reconmend that the #irm engage the services of an independent 
consultant finri so as to verify the information obtalned^and 
^ to test market acceptancft^. , ^ - 

1 e) Recommend that the firm wait until the building material has 

received considerable commercial application In >the United States, 

14. In your experience., which of the *fol lowing do you tend to Tely most ' 
heavily upon as a .source of technical information for work-rejated ; 
projects and/or problems? , 

2 a) Literature-books, government manuals, and professional .-trade and 

technical dournaJsC ,s 

3b) Vendors-re^resenratiyes of^ or documentation generated by suppliers 
or potential suppliers* 

1 c) Personal experlonce - ideas which were previously used by your- 
self in similar situations and recalled' directly from memory. 

4 d)~St-af-f=T^^- selected members of 'your staff who ari not assigried 

directly to the project being considered, 

5 ,e) External sources - sources which dp not fall into any of the 

above categories, / • ' - 

15. Indicate the group of people tovwhom you primarily^ relate r 

1 a) Officers within your^ specialized field. ^ 
, 2 l^-^^^ork-related Npol iM (both military and civilian), 
, 3 c^ Conmiunity ^associates, 

4 d) I have a prImary Teference group but it is people other than 

those listed jibove, 

5 e) I do not have a primary reference group. ^ , 

16. During the last month, indicate, the relative frequency with which you 
recorrmended a specific item of Interest^ e.gVs journal article^ research 
report, or a lead to either, to a colleague which dealt with a work-^ 
related topic. , ' ^ . // 

a) 0 B) 1^ c) 3^1 d) 5^" e) More than '6 
• 1 2 ' . 3 ; , 4 ' ' 5 ■ 



Mr.^A,5 a rniddle management executive, who Is'.ma^rled and^has one 
.child, has been working for a corporation since graduation from 
collega five years ago*. He is assured of a lifetime job with a 
jnodest, though adequate, salary, and liberal pension benefits upon 
retirement.' On the other handi It Is very unlikely that his salary, 
will Increase much more before he retires* While attending a con- ■ 
vention, Mr, A, 1s offered a job with a small, newly founded company 
which has a highly uncertain furture. The new job; would pay more to 
start and would offer the possibility of a share: in the ownersfiip if 
the company survived the competition of the larger firms. 

Imagine that you are advising Mr, A. Listed below are several proba- 
billties or odds of the^'new company-s proving financially sound. 

Please check the lowest probability that you would consider accept- 
able to make It worthwhile for Mr. A. to take th^ new job. f:^ 

5: a) The chances are 1 in 10 that the company will prove financially sound 

4 b) The chances are 3 in 10 that the company will prove financially sound 

3 c) The chances are 5 In 10 that the company will prove financially sound 

2 d) The chances are 7 in 10 that the company will prove financially ^sound 
V^) "The chances are 9 In 10 tha^^he company will prove financially sound 

Indicate whtch of the following best characterizes your approach to an 
innovative ideaj^____ - 

5.. a) Very eager to adopt new ideas. 
,4 b) Discreet use of new Ideas. 

3 cj. Dellberjite for sometime before adopting a new Idea. 

2 d) Skeptical & cautious about adopting a new idea. _4 
1 e). Prefer to only use prbven ideas. ■ . 



INSTRUMENT #3 



Davis, J,R, A Study to Aid/the Selection of Linkers for the ,€ducat1ona1 ' 

Change Process {dissertation). Las Cruces, NM: New Mexico Stat^ Um'v^K 
s1ty. 1971. ...wr _| V 

Dissertation Abstraets Order Number: Tl-iZSgze / * . V 

114 0ages ^ ' , _ 

This Instrument is based on a review of the literature to ascertain ta^ks 
required of ^linkers and skills needed by linkers. (A linker in a public school - 
system is defined, as a person* e.g. , tiacher, counselor, or admlnistratorp who 
is selected from within the school system to become' ap active member of the 
linking systemj;While remaining In the schoo context. The role Is two-way in 
"that the linker is expected;'to carry the needs %f coll tagues to outside experts 
and researchers s as well as to bring neW and innovative Ideas back to the school,) 
The Instrument consists of 10 objective items (e.g,, "How many innovative 4deas 
has;thl3 person convexedi to yoi^ orally?") and 15 Li4cert-type rating Items (e.g. , 
rate the IndiyiduaTs demonstrated ability to "make peers aware of new ideas"). 
The instrument was developed in t^p fonris: one to be completed by the subject * 
and one to be completed by the supfject's supervisor* 

"^The LPt was developed and used as' a criterion variable in a dissertation 
study involving 60 EDPA trainees selected from Southwestern schools. Fifty / 
educators were selected from the same or similar schools to adt as a non-treatmeat 
group, Thp training program was designed to equip inschool linkers "with the - 
information, and ijcil Is needed to transform provincial schools into modern 
schools," The instrument was ^$ed as a criterion against which a numbeir of 
candidate linkeT^ selection predictors (1,e,'» biographic data* Cattell iSPF 
scale, the FIRO-B) were compared, since the difference oh the LPI between the 
trained and thg non-treatment ^groups was htghly significant/ ^ 

Predictor variables that were telec ted against a composite LPI criterion: ;\ 
based on the average: for self arid supervisor's ratings included job position^ 
low number of inservlce workshops, hi gh number of meeti ngs outside district^ 
high number of professional memberships, and most of the Cattell 16PF and 
FIRO-B subscales. The results of a factor analysis are reported 1n Davis' study. 



Rater ; ' \ ^ ^ Ratee ■ . ^ 

: . ; LINKER PERFORmNCE INVENTORY V ^ 

What 1s a Tinker? .- : • ;"" ... 

A linker, in a pubtlc school setting. Is a person (teacherV counselor, 
administrator) who is' selected from within the school system to become an 
active member of the linking system while remaining 1n the school' content* 
His role in the llnldng system is a two-:way role 1n that he Is expe^ed to - 
carry the needs of his polleaguse to outside experts and researchers 
well as bring new and innovative ideas baclc^to the schoolp He may. br known 
by. other nam^BS such as "change, tfgentr' "consultant," "extension. specialist," 
^"demonstrator." etc. Basically, his job is one of gatherlngi processiM, 
and distributing educational knowledge. He might be considered to bjs a 
"salesman" of new educational ldeas% , J 

In light of the foregoing passages^ will you please answer the following 
qOestions concerning the person whose name is listed at the top of the 
page. Keep In trnnd that this 1s not; an evaluation of the person as a feachers 
counselor, or administrator. Rather, It is an attempt to identify those 
persons who will make good linkers'^ The basic assumption is that not all 
good educators make good linkers any more than everybody can sell used 
cars. Answer these questions in reference to th? present (W70-71) school-' 
year. , 

1/ How many written Innovative plans, either organizational or 
instructional has this person-presented for your approval? 

2. How many Innovative plans, either Instructional or^rganl- 

' ., . zatlonal , has, this person Implenitnted? * , ____ 



How many other stiff members has this person Induced to try 
new techniques? 
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4. How many meetings has this person initiated to disseminate 

or deinoristrate innovations to peers? ' i 

■ ■ , ■* 

5. How many ifneetings has he/she attended to seek innovative 

^ information?' ^ ■ ^ ■ 

6. How many reports concerning innovations has this person 

prepared and distributed to school personnel? \ 

7. 'How many innovative ideas has this person conveyed to ' 
you orally? ^ ' 

8. ^-To your knowledge, how many outside experts has this 

person contacted for advice? - ^ 

■ ^ ' ' . ^ ^ ■ \ ' ' ' 

9. To your knowledge^ how many experts within the school 

has this person' contacted for advice? / 

10. To your knowledget how many times has/this individual 

carried speqific needs from peers to researchers or experts? , 

' '■ ' - '' ' t 

Rate the individuals demonstrated ability toi ^ Low High 

1. Make peers aware of new. ideas. 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Understand arid translate^ research findings, 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Make new ideas attractive to educators, 1 23 4 5 
4* Overcome peer apathy. 1 2' 3 4 5 

5. .Identify those peers most likely > to Innovate. 12 3 4 5 

6. Be accepted by peers and researcher. T 2 3 4 5 

7. Assist In trial and adoption of Innovations*. 12 3 4 5 
8/ Evaluate and screen research output* 1 2 3 4 5 
9 J , Prepare written Information documents, 1 2 3 4 5 

10. Identify needs of the schooU . ^ 1 2 3 4 5 

n , t:oimun1cate to peers on an Individual basis, - 1 2 3 4 5 

12, Get the point across in group meetings, 1 2 3 4 '5 

13. Convlpce parents and the community of the need , ■ 

, for change and innovation. 12 3 4*5 

14i Understand needs^ of ^^parents and students. . 1 2 3 4 5 

15. Supply "the answer" to questions concerning Innovatlonss 

when asJced by members of the school community, 1 2 3 4 5 
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INSTRUMENT #4 



Hood, P. and Blackwell, L. "DD&E Diagnostic Instrument." In Hood, P. and 
BlackwelT, L., An, Assessment System -for Competence-Based Education: The 
Educational Development. Dissemlnatlori. and Eval uation. Training Prog rani . 
San Francisco, CAi7 Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and . 
Develppmeilt, 1975, " ■ , . ' ., ' . 



This Instrument consists of a sample of 72 competence statements which ■ 
were drawn to provide equal representation of three, major work contexts— develop- 
ment, dissemination, and evaluation (24 items each)— and simultaneously to pro- 
vide equal representition of six process skflls--colleflt1ng Information, analyzing, 
planning and designing, producing, evaluating, and communicating^ (12 Items each, 
four In each of the three contexts). The Instrument may be=used In a self -rating 
or supervisor-rating version. Each Item^is rated on an eight-point scale that 
combines knowledge and experience to provide a behavioral referpnce for, making 
judgments about the attained level of proficiency. \^ 

' /Following several preliminary tests arid revisions, a field test of the 
Instfument (which was 'part of a larger assessment battery) was conducted at ten 
academic institutions offering training In educational B&D and at nine R&D 
•agencies throughout the courftry. A total of 78 subjects provided usable data . 
(62 undergraduate and graduate st|jdents and 16 educational product deivelopers in 
R&D agencies). Analysis of the data indicated that the DD&E Diagnostic Instrument 
Items were highly Intercdrrelated, but that at least three p. possibly four sub- , 
scales can be differentiated. Cluster anal 3^ Is resulted in -four well-defined 
clusters: three aslsoclated with DD&E contexts, tind a fourth derived primarily 
from Items appearing' in the D&D contexts relating to publ ication, production, 
and public rel a tloni^ Factor analysis results suggest that only.three.factor - 
scales are neededr /(l) development, (2) field test and evaluation, and (3) pro- 
duction, dissemination, and marketing. 1 

Neither the cluster ana-lysis rior the factor analysis resulted In a group 
of competence statements associated primarily with any one of the process skills; 
however, the skill Iscale factor loadings on the newly-defined DD&E' factors 
exhibit 'different and meaningful patterns of skill loadings. The evaluation , 
factor Is most prominently associated with collecting information, analyzing, . 
and evaluating; the production, dissemination, and marketing factor with planning 
and designing, pynHnring. and r.nmmunlcatinQr and the development factor wi th 
analyzing, planning and designing, producing, and evaluating. 

Analysis of variance between the student and developer groups Indicated , 
that the majority of the items and all of the scales discriminate between these 
groups. In terms of the proficiency, scale, the means for the majority of. the 
competence statements for the student groups were below 4.0. ,Qn the^other hand, 
the majority of the competence-statement means for. developers were above 5,0. 
Both the students and the deVe Topers reported relatively higher levels, of pro- 
ficiency in development (4.0 and 5.4), followed closely by evaluation J-S^ ana. . 
*5 2) with relatively lower levels in dissemination and evaluation 13.4 and 4,*t>;. 



It Should be noted 'that the BD&E instrument takes a prodifGt development, 
evaluatioOi and marketing perspective. However, items from Publication, 
Productiion, and Public Relations Cluster Scale and fropi the Dissemination 
(Planning and Evaluation) Cluster Scale may be useful additions for any com- 
prehensive sampling of dissemiTiatlon competence. 

The DD&E Diagnostic Instrument was developed for primary use^^ a. guidance 
device to .be used In planning a student's program of individualized. study in 
conjunction with use of the DD&E aompetence-based Tearri'lng resources** The 
content of i,the Instrument is based on; the DD&E Competence Matrix (see Figure 1) 
which structures the impbrtant activities in development, dls.seminatlonj and 
evaluation (DD&E) In terms of three^ contexts and |1x process skills. The 
Diagnostic Instrument Is composed of a sample.of four items (activity. statements) 
for each cell of the matrix. The task for the student (or other rater) is to 
rate the 72 items according to an eight-point prpficiency scale. -The' proficiency 
scale combines levels of knowledge and experience . 



LEVEL OF lPROFICIBNCY 



1, S/he has no s^clfic knowledge about this activity nor experience with 

it. - . ^ ^ 

2, S/he^has read about or seen this activity performed," but has no expe- 
^rlence witB, it and doesn't really understand it. 

3. S/he. has studied this activity or has frequently seen it performed 
and has a ^ood understanding of it^ but a/te tea ndt yet ddn& it. 

4. S/he has a general understanding of this activity and has had some 
experience with it^ enough so that s/he can do 1t if s/He has either 
detailed Instructions or close supfervislon. 



S/he has enough^ experience in performing this activity to do it If 
given enough general supervision or general Instructions. 

S/he has enough knowledge and experience with., this activityNso that 
s/he can perform this task quite satisfactorily without supervision ' 
or job aids. ^ ; , \ 

S/he has had extensive experience with this activity, and can^perform # 
it quickly and efficiently^ and* do a, top quality job. 

S/he considers her/himself an expert In this activity and fully 
qualified tci accomplish unusually difflcult^or completely novel work. 



* The DD&E Training Resources consist of a Users* Guide and 23 self«1nstrucf1onal 
modules (46 to 127. pp.) organized 1n six series (planning. Information/data 
collection and organization* conmiunlcation* development, evaluation^ and dis- 
semination and marketing). The Guide and each of the modules are currently 
priced at $5.00 ($115.00 for the entire set)j and are published and distri- 
buted by National Teaching Systems, Inc.,* 1137 Broadway^ Seaside, CA 93955, 
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Results , of the cluster analysis "art presented below. » For each cluster, 
the -items are^ 1 isted 1n t^je-e^^ In which they were added to the cluster. 
The letter to the leH of the or1g1n/al item number Indicates thp DD&E matrix 
columnMn which the item was located. Development^ E Evaluation, and 
M ^ Dissemihatipn/Marketing* ■ 

CLUSTER I - PUBLICATION, PROpUCTIONrAND PUBLIC relations' ! 

M. .60* Prepare specifications for audiovisual materials 'which will be ^ 
used in the dissemination efforti - 

M 61, Write public- relations scripts for film and slide shows. 

M 62, Write press releases to disseminate informatibn about a new 

product. , V ^ .. ■ '■ . 

■ ■ ■ ■ . i . 

M 56. Make arrangements to secure copyrights and ^copyright clearances 
where needed. ' , . \ 

^0 13. Ta,ke steps to^ assure that such things as wa 1 vers ^ releases s 
copyright releases^ or patent productions are Secured when 
appropriate, , ^ ' i ' 

M 58. Design an effective public relations activity for a research 

and development organization or project. ' ■ >^ 

M 70. Deliver an oral presentation to a group of more than 20 pro- . 

ffes^ional educators to disseminate information abou^ a project 
or product/ . ■■- ■■ > ; 



D 21. ^Write a ppsition paper Justifying the development of- in educa- 
tlonal product/ 

D 12, Confer with production personnel to determine materials nejeded. 

E 45, Prepare an article' for publication in a scholarly professional 
journal . ' ; . 

D 9. Given funding resources, time and cost estimates., and project 
priorities, plan a budget, 

0 1. Retrieve information on politlcaTj sociaVs or econdmic factors 
which have a bearing on the analysis of an educational problem. 



^ /. CLUSTER 1 1 ^DISSEMINATION (PLANNING AND EVALUATION) ■ 

; / M ^57. Outline factors which must be considered in disseminating Infonna 
' ^ ' tion about an eduGatlonal product designed for a specific target 

/ , * , group, ^ . . . 

M 66* Carry out an evaluation of the effectiveness of a demons t rat 1 pn ' 
of an educational product. * - . 



M 5Bh Plan interviews with potential users for this purpose of deter- . 
\^1n1ng a market for youb prpduct* 

M, 5&, .ReHew alternatives for the design of a product in' terms of 
posstbje problems in installing or maintaining the product- 

W -65^,^ Determine the thoroughness of distribution which occurred in 
dissemination of an educ^ional product. J"^ 

M 68, After product Installatioqi interview. Ifsers to determine if ade- 
quate Information was pro^tded' Sbout how to install and use the 
product. / ^ 

E 36. Determine criteria for Jelection of^fielld test sites for a" 
' ' specified educational product* 1 

M 63, Prepare. a sample of an^educatlonal product which can be pre- 
sented for a specified target group in order^ to. determine 
; If the proposed product meets the group's .nee^ds; 

M 54, Evaluate at least three different market research techniques 
applicable to a specific development, 

M 71* Conduct demonstrations on the use of an aducational product, 

M 51. Use at least three different Information services to obtain infor 
matlon about educational products similar to yours* 

D 22* Discuss the development of an educational product with potential 
user-groups. ^ . ^ 

M 64. Prepare the specifications for a manual which describes main- 
tenance and proper usage^of an Installed product. 

D 24, Communicate product specifications to personnel who will be . 
producing the product. ' . 

D 14, Confer with specialists when problems of production cannot be , ^ 
solved the job. 

M 69, Interact with users to establish better understanding and cooper- 
ation 1n Installing a new educational product or program* 
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CLUSTER II (continued) 



-67, Given a marketing study, identify: (a) the probleiri, (b) how the 
study was designed^ and (c) the outcomes of the study, 

M 49* %onect information on installation costs for your instructional 
product* - _ 

M 53. Identify the crucial characteristics of a target grdup which may 
influentfe the , dissemination effort, ' , 

E 44. Given a report on the evaluation of an educational product, 

identify the purpose of the evaluation and the steps used in the ^ 

, process . ' ^ ' . * ^ 

♦ ' '• 

M 50. Design data collection forms for a marketing study of an educa- 
tional product, 

M"^ 52, Construct an annotated bibliography to accompany a brochures ; 

describing the product being dlssemiriatedr- f ' . 

M 72. Translate quantitative or numerical information from a marketing 
s verbal or narrative form, % : 

D 23, Interact arid contribute in a staff or consultant meetingV 



CLUSTER III - DEVELOPMENT 

D 11, Arrange learning activities in a sequence to facilitate learning 
or mastery :of objectives, 

■ -r. P& , ^ , 

D, 15, Write exercises which the learner should do in order to master 
concepts or principles in an instructional unit, 

D 19, Provided with 'product specifications^ review a product and 

documentation on product development and field testing to deter- . 
mine if the specifications have been met. 

D 8, Categorize Instructional objectives in terms of a taxonomy (e.g. , 
Blodm^s taxonomyof the cognitive domain or Gagne-s conditions 
of learning).^) 

D 10. In producing specifications for Instructional materials, determine 
,,an appropriate format for the materials. 

D 16, Write copy for; Instructional materials from prodLtet specifications, 

D 2. Locate extsting methods or strategies which can be used in poten- 
tial product developinent. 
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CLUSTER III (continued) 



Given a problem statement, information on tte history of the 
problem^ objectives, and possible solutionSi write a 2-page 
proposal for solving the problem^ Including a rationale for 
the approach and a development schedule. 

Prior to conducting a survey of the literature, prepare a 
search strategy* 

b 

CLUsVeR IV - FIELD TEST AND EVALUATION 



E 42. Evaluate test Instruments using data collected in try-out and 
revision cycles in order to recommend instrument revisions for 
the final field test. 

E 37* Make revision in test instruments based on evaluation data* 

D 17. Translate field test data into recoiriTiendations for action. . 

E 39. Prepare a test administration manual. 

0 7. Provided with field test data on Instructional materials, examine 
low gain scores and determine if they indicate problems^*n test 
construction or instructional materials. 

E 32, Determine if new test Instruments need to be developed by re- 
viewing how well available tests fit the evaluation objectives. 

D 20* Informally try out a development product with one or only a 
' small group of subjects to observe and. record how the test 

subjects^ use the materialSs where and why they have difficulties, 

etc. ■ ' ' 

E 43. DGtermine the internal consistency reliability of a knowledge 
' test Instruments 

D 6. Provided with current theories of Instructlori, relate them to 

the' formulation of a design for an educational product or program, 

E 31, Analyze discrepancies between expected and actual test outcomes, 

E 38, 'Make adjustments to test administration prpcedui^es when situa- 
tional factors make such adjustments hicessary. In a manner 
that will secure and protect the vall^ty of the most Important 
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CLUSTER IV (continued) ' ' 

E 25. Prepare a coding scheme which will be used by, a group of coders . 
1n preparing field test data for computer analysis ^, 

E 33. Determine which standard procedure for establishing validity 
is best for your test instrument,^ 

E 47. Prepare simple evaluation reports summarizing findings and inter- 
pretations of field test data, ' ' '^ . ' " . v. 

. ' * ■• '■ ^ ^ ^ '< 

E 34, Design a monitoring system that will provide data on the status 
of the operatii^ system^ (such as actual versus intended outcomes, 
unmet needs , problems s etc) i 

E 30, Formulate significant^ answerable questions for an evaluation 
study, 

I 35, Given a situation where a randomly assigned control group cannot 
be established^ suggest feasible methods to control for extranebus 
variables that may confuse the evaluation results. 

D 18. Conduct a case study of a program or.project, 

E 28. Design data collection procedures to maintain privacy or confi- 
dentiality in collecting, processing, and storing information. 



E '26, Organize statistical data information into a meaningful prese'ntation 

E 4T, Determine if theoretical ^assumptions, underlying various statistical 
techniques have been violated in analysis of data, 

E 27, Interpret scatter plots, . . 

E 40. Explain the importance of standardized ^procedures in conducting 
an Interview, \ 

D 4. In the context of conducting a survey of literature, scan and 
evaluate obtained information for relevance; 

E 29. List the major factors which jeopardize the Internal and external 
validity of a specified evaluation study, ^ 



ITEMS W^ICH DID NOT APPEAR IN A CLUSTER 

E 48, Prepare graphs to display numerical information, 
E 46, Give a short speech or oral report. - ^ 
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REVISED DD&E DIAGNOSTIC INSTRUMENT 



Items marked by an asterick (*) are new or revised Items designed to 
provide better coverage in each of the three DD&E categories. 

Development of Educational Products- ■ 

Colleating Information 

*1, Use bibliographic resources such as Research 1n Education and Current Index 
to journals In Education to locate Inforniation supporting the need to dt* 
veTop an educational program or productt 

2* Locate existing methods or stratagits which can be used in potep^lal product 
development* , ^ ^ "^^^ 

*3* Conduct a search to determini if products eKist which could meet need(s) 
for instructional materials* ^ 

*4, In preparing a proposal for a development project t saarch for arid. sel act 
references which would support the rational and technical approach of the 
project. 

Anal 



5* Given a problem statCTent, information on the history of the problemi ob- 
jectives and possible solutionsi write a ZO-page propoial for solving the 
^ problem. Including a rationale for the approach and a davalopment schedule, 

*6* Use theories of instruction and learn^g to design an tducationaT product 
^ or program* ^ - "-^ i 

Analyze job or task requirements to determine objectives for an Instructiohal 
program or j3!^oduct# * 

8. Categorize InstructionaT objectives In tarms of % takonomy (a*g, , Bloom's 
Taxonomy of the cognitiva domain or Gagna's conditions of learning). 

*9. Plan tha budget and schedule for a devalopmant project. 

10, In producing spaclfl^ations for Instructional materials datemlni an appro- 
pri ate format for the materials. , ^ 

11. Arran^i learning activities in a saqutnca to facilitati learning or mastery 
of objictlvas. " * f ^ : ^ 

*12V Design alternatlva Instructional mathods for attaining. the same sat of 
objectives. > . 



' Prodm%nq , / ^ ^ ■ . 

*13, Prepare scripts for instructional films or sound filmstrlps. 

*14. Improve curricular materials by fevtsing them according to instnictional 
technology prlnciplas. - • . . 

ISp Write exercises whi^q^he learner should do in order to master concipts 
or principles in an-^itructlonaT unit. 

16. Write copy for instructional materials from product specifications.^ 



*17, .ReviW first draft materials to determine if ;they comply with specifica- 
tion^ regarding objectives i sequencing, and content. 

*18.- Evaluate, alternativt methods of presenting Instructlofial rnaterlal/media 
arrd instructional methods to i^atch them with Instructional. object1ves,^nd 
learner characteristics. '^^ 

*19. Prdviaed with product specifications, the test productt field test report 
and expert reviews, make recoitmendatlons regarding the nature and extent 
of revisions required, 

*20. Evaluate the feasibility and fisks associated with alternative approaches 
. for redesigning a product .that has failed to irieet specifications. 



Comtunicatinff ' ■ . » j 

*21. Prepare a technical report stating the need, rationale, and proposed 
technical approach for developing an educational product or program.' 

*22. Prepare a memorandum which summarizes theTictlons taken and problems 
encountered 1n a meeting, with your" developent team. 

*23. Secure the services of, and meet with consultahts to obtain their advice 
ani recommendations' regardlr^ a developnent project. # - 

*24. Make a f armal , oral report to the administrators of your organization 
" regardip the status of a developent project. / 



Field Test and Evaluation " _ " 

Co llea_ting_ Information " - * , , 

25. Prepare a coding' schme which will be used^by ai grdup of codirs In prt-, 
paring ffeld tast data for computer analysis. * / . 

26, Organize statistical data Into a meaningful presentatlo.i, , 

27* Interpret scatter plots, ^ , 

_ ... ■ ' ^ ^ ■ ' . ' 

28* Design data collection procidiires to maintain privacy or confidentiality 
In collecting, prccessing and storing information, ' , 




29. Llstthe major factors which jeopardifa tht internal and external validity 
of a spaciflf^ eytluatton stu4y. " 

30,. FonAulate slgiiificant * answerable questions for an evaluation study. 

31, Analyze dfserepaneles between expected and actual test outcomes. 

32. Detenrnne if new test instruniints.nsed to be developed by reyiiwlng how . 
well ^ allable tests fit the evaluation objeptlvss* 



33. Determins which stande^rd procidura for fstabllshlng validity Is best for 
your test instrument. ' ^ ^ 

34. Dasign a monitoring systOT that will provide data on the statui of the 
operating system {such as actual vs. intinded outcomes* unmet needs g * 
problamSt etc.)^ 

35. Given a situation where a randomly issighed control group can not be ' 
estuWished, suggest feasible methods to control for txtraneous variables 
that way confust the evaluation results. 

*36, In planning the evaluation of a new training program , diter^ine the types 
of subjects which should be ustd. 



,26 

*37. Revise a test instri^ient on the basis of data collected during a pilot 
test of the Instruflentt 

38. Make adjuyments to test adtiini strati on procadureSi when situational fac- 
tors make^such adjustments essential , in a manner that will secura and 
protect the validity of the most Important data. 

*39. Specify a set of procedures to be followed by evaluation personnel in 
7* SdmiWi staring te^^^^^ ^ ^ ,^ 



40* Explain the Importance of standardized procedures in conducting an inter- 
view. 



Evaluatincf ^. , . 

41 • Determine if theoretical assumptions underlying various statistical 
.techniques have been violated In analysis of data. ' 

*42. Evaluate proposed tast Instruments to determine if they are valid, re- 
liable and appropriate for specific evaluation purposes. ^ 

*43. Critique a field test plan in terms of technical adequacy, faasfbility 
and cost effectiveness. . . . ^ 

*44. Review a draft field test report to determine If it Is correct g complete 
|nd ready for release. - 



Camrmniaat inff ' ' / ' 

HS. Prepare an article describing art evaluation study for publication In a 
jprofessiona] journal, 

*46. Give an oral report of the findings of an evaluation study* 

47. Prepare ^simple evaluation reports sumnarizlng findings and InterpretatiBH 
of collected data. 

*48. Prepare graphs to display numerical infonnation sininarizlng field test 
results. 
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Collec tin g Infarmatian ' ' ^ 

49* Collect Information on Installation costs for your instructional product. 

50. Design data collection forms for a markating stody of an iducatlonal 
/ product. ' . _ . ^ • 

*S1, Obtain Information about strategies used to market educational products 
, similar to yours, 

*52,' Retrieve information on political , social , and economic factov-^ which may 
have a biaring on the dissOTlnation and marketing of an educ^ 1 product 



53. Identify the crucial charactarittlcs of a target group which may Influence 
the dIssCTlnation effor*t. ^ 

54. Evaluate at least three different market Vesearch techniquis applicabli 
to a specific development. 

55. Review alternatlvas for tha design of a product in terms of possible 
problems in Installing or maintaining the product* ^ 

56. Make arrangements to secure copyrights and copyright claarancts where 
; naaded . - 



Ptwminff 

57.. Outline factors which must be .consldertd In disstmlniiting Information 
.about an educational product deslgnid for a specific target audience. 

58.. Design an effective public relations activity for a research and develop- 
ment organization or project, ' , 

59. < Plan interviews with potentfal users, for the, purpose of determining a. 

market for your product. 

60. Prepare spiclfl cations for audio-visual materials which will be used 
in the dissanlnation effort. 



J8 



Produainff " \ . 

61. Write public relations scripts for film and slide Shows. ^ 

62. Write press releases to disseminate information about a new product. 

63. Prepare n sample of an educatio product which can te presanted to' 

a specified target group In order to dittrmlne if the piroposid product 
, meats the group's needs. ' ; ^ ^ 

*64. Prepare a brochure for users which describes maintenance and proper 
usage of an Instaned product* . ' 



Evalmtina ' . , 

65; Determine the thoroughness of distribution which occurred In dissemina- 
tion of an educational product* ' ' . 

*66, pet^rmine the effectlyeness of using a demonstration to disseminata 
Inftrmatlon to your jtarget audience* 

*67. Given the results of a marketing study, review alternative dlssamina' 
tlon plans to determine which Is most approprlata for the product and 
market studied^ 

68. After product Install atlon, in^ervliw users to detarmlne if adaquatl in* 
forniatlon was provided about how to install and use the product* 



CoTtmtuniaatiriff . - ■ ^ . ^ . ^ ' ; - . ! 

*69. Interact with users to help them M'ns tall a new educational product or 
program. 

70. Deliver an oral presentation to a group of more than 20 profasslbnal 
educatorsjto disseminftte'^ Information about a projact or product. 

*71. Confer with different types of users about their problCTS in the use of 
and educational product. ; ' 

*72. Translata technical informiation from a marketing study into a readable 
sunmery report* , - 
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INSTRUMENT #5 



JAIris Communication Among Linkers . Chicago, IL: Paper presented at the 
Central Statef Speech Association Conferencei April 1-3, 1976, 

ERIC ED 120 833- 12 pages 



The content of this Instrument must be Inferred from a convention paper. 
Interviews and questionnaires were employed to collect data from a sample of 
50 land grant university faculty members from seven academic departments, who 
were speclficaliy assigned as Extension Specialists or Subject Matter Special- 
ists In the Cooperative Extension Service on one site, Eacfr person was asked 
to name three people who s/he seeks out most frequently for information and 
advice, on' technical matters about extension work. This sociometric information 
was used to constitute three variablesr (1) opinion leadership'^^ (number of 
sociometric nominations receivid); (2) intra-departmental colleagues sought 
{number of persons named by'the respondent who belonged to the same dapartment 
as the respondent)* and (3) eKtra-departmental colleagues sought (number of 
persons named who did not belong to the academic department of the respondent),, 
A second sociometric questions asked each respondent to list colleagues (within 
the' department and in other departments of the unlyerslty) with whom s/he 
cormnunlcated most frequently about technical matters concerning extension work. 
The total number of nominations received was used as a (4) conmunlcation network 
centrality score* A third question asked each respondent to list Individuals 
belonging to the department or to other departments, with whom the respondent 
and her/his family met socially. The ^total number of colltagues listed by each 
respondent comprised a fifth variable, (5) social contacts with organisational 
colleagues. Data were also collected on (6) time (estimated average number of . 
hours per week) spent reading professional and nonprofessional journaTs or 
periodicals^ (7) organizational ^^statusi (8) organizational experience (number 
of years with present organization) rand role cormitment (percentage of work 
time devoted to performing a linking role in the state Cooperative Extension 
S|rvtce). The last three variables (status ^ experience^ and role contnitment) 
were employed as control varlables.^ ^ 

Correlational analyses were focused on the relatiqn of opinion leadership 
(number of times a person was mentioned by others as one who was sought out 
for technical information) to the other variables. The results of this analysis 
are displayed in Table j on the following page. 

This analysis indicates that (1) the number of extra^departmental colleagues 
sought by a linker for information and advice Is positively r^^ to his/her 
opinion leadershlpi (2) the number of intra-departmental colleagues sought by 
a linker fo if* information and advice is negatively; t^elated with his/her opinion 
leadership; (3) the amount of time spent by a linker In reading techntcal * 
periodicals Is positively related to his/her opinlOD leadersKl^pi (4) the degree 
of social contact of a linker with his/her organizational colleagues is positively 



so ' 



related to his opinion leadership', and (5) approximately the same'values are 
shown for the partial correlations, which hold organizational status, organi- 
zational experience, and role conmitment constant. 



TABLE 1 

CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN CONWUNICATION CHARACTERISTICS 
AND OPINION LEADERSHIP OF LINKERS 



; (N - 


50)' 






CORRELATION WITH OPINION LEADERSHIP 


COMMUNICATIpN CHARACTERISTICS 


Pearson Product- 
Moment Correlation 


Par^j al_ Corre- 
lation" 


EKtradepartmental Coneagues 
Sought / 


.77 * 


. .71 '* 


I^ntradepartmental Colleagues 
Sought 


-,45 * 


-.32 * 


Time Spent Reading Technical 
Periodicals 




.25 * 


Communication Network Central Ity 


•,55 * 


.44 * , 


Social Contacts with Organizational 
Colleagues 


.38 * 


.30 * 



¥ Hblding organizational status, organizational experience,^ 
and role commitment varial?les constant. 



Significant at the p<.05 level? one-tailed test. 
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ATTACHMENT B 



INSTRUMENTS WITHOUT DATA REPORTS 



INSTRUMENT 



DOMAIN/CONTENT AREA 



6. Amtrlcan Society for. Training 
and Development (ASTD) 

"What Do Training ahd'^Develop- 

ment Professionals Really Do?".*i, * ^tlvltles ,,,, 

7. Cole B, V 

Linker Ctimpetency Skill. ^ 
^ Aisessmenf. Skills , , , , 

8. Gasaway and Erwin, Illinois 
State Department Office of 
Education 

Knowledge and Skills Self- Knowlfidge - * 

AssessmGnt Inventory, -y* , Skills 

9. Tha NETWORK ^ ^ 

^Diffusion Capayility Self- 
Assessmant Instrument, , Activities .... * 



11. Research for Better Sctiools (RBS) 1 

Linker Training Needs Assessment - 
Interview Schedule, * Activities . . 

12* Rosanau, F, 

Priority Training Needs of ;| 
Linking Agents, Skills 




The NETWORK 



Field _ Agent Skills/Traits/ 

/B a h a v *i o r s^« ,,,,»,,,,^>, # 



Knowledge 
Skills 



13, 



Technical Assistance Brokerage. 4 
Contractor i Capla Associates ^ ' j 




National Diffusion Network (NDN) 
Skills Identification,' 



Skil 
, , Activl 



INSTRUMENT #6 



American Society for Training and Development* What Do Training and Develop - 
ment Professionals Reany Do? Madison, WI: ASTD-s Profelsional Develops 
ment Cdmlttee, 1977/ C ' ^ - 



This is a questionnaire prepared for ASTD mertibers to find out what activ- 
ities are really performed/' as a basis for Identifying basic roles and com- 
petencies. The results will be helpful 1n developing self -^assessment tools 
and other profess IpnaT development aids. The overall study Is being -^sponsored 
by ASTD's Professional Development Comm1t|ee-4Box 5307p ^M WI 53705) ^ 

and conducted by the management- cojpi^i4*tng^fi^ of Towers, Perrlni Forster, 
andXrosby. ^ ' 



mkT DO TRAINING MD DEVELOPMENT PROFESSIONALS REALLY DOI 



How has your organization's training and development activity changed during 
the past five years (e,g*» expansion, new functions, decentralization)? 



In what ways is your job changing (e*g. ^ how will it be different five years 
from now)? ■ , ' - 



What is the most important skill or knowledge requirement for success as a 
training and development prof esfflonal? ^ 



What is 'the 'most importarit behavioral requirem^ent for success as a training 
and development professional (e*g.^ maintaining credibility^ empathising, 
being fleKlble, maintaining confidences, being creative)? ' ^ 



; ■ • . • . ■ ■ 36 

WHAT DO TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT PROFESSIONALS REAUY DO? 009433 



Whinh of thu jr'llowihq BEST floscribts ydur responsibility^ 
IpltfdSii mark on)y ynti* oven thouqh Others may appiy) 

l^^lnlnfJ/ liiFvtilofjmWnt nfflctiiio O 

fmrhnnnot gyfi.fralibl O 

iulj iifnt* ii:njtmm.|af» h?iicher^ O 

fiiii |im^ filUilOiU * O 

rM!I^»^j ' - ' • O 

Wih. r . r" ' - I o 



Apprqximaiely what part of your poiitlon eevo^ed to 
ttnmlnri and dfJvt^iOpm^nt? ' , * 

ii -/tiry r.tniHl j'^Ht i^O's or less) 

.ihout My If 

fiiQfy than hiilf ■ 

full time ilOO^.ij 



O 

o 
o 
o 
o 



7, How tnany other training and developrtient professionpli are 
eniploysd tri your orgpniit'itional unit? 

nonn oihor ' ■ Q 5-25 Q 

.1,4'. Q i more than 2i Q 

S, How many of these persons report to you (directly 
Of indirectty}? 

rione oih^f O ' * 5 -2B Q 

1-4 / O more than 2iQ 

9. How many other ijmploye*is report to ypu? (e»g.* labor 
' relations, cornpcfns^tiofi. clerical) ^ ' 

none other Q 5 = 25 

1^4 O more than 25 Q 

10. 'Approxlmatoly whore does your position report in your 
crganization? (which best deicribts?) ' 
top level manayement O 
eofpotpte btaff. gov^rnnitnt dapartment.or administration 

o 



majOf division/ ag^ncy'^'opetpting company 

department or functional unit 

plant or office focafign 

only location of an organization 

other (e.g., special assignmeiU) 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



it. What levefs of people do you pHmaHly serve in your work? 



managofs . 

stjp*3rvisof^' foremen 

pfofessional/technica l/^ales 

other saiarieri 

houffy • , 

volunteDfS ^ . 

general e»tefnal public/ studenis 



other 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
a 
o 



12. Total siia of the tfrqanijation you serve 



less than 1 :000 
LOOO ^ &,000 
B.QQQ-- 15.000 



o 
o 
o 



15,000 -25.000 O A 
more than 2S.0W Q ' 



DmeCTiONS FOR MARKING ^ 
Use #2 or ni'A black lead pencil only - DO NOT um ink or ballpolni 

Make heavy biaak marks that fill the circle completely 
Erase cleanly an^ aniwer you wish to change - make no stray marks 
Examples of PROPER marks Examples of IMPROPER morks 

mo ©o ;oa o® o® o® 



13. Size of to: I population served In your work (active and 
proipectiv , tratniny and developmsnt participants) 

less than SQa^ Q S.OOO- 15.000 O 

500-1,000 O • 15,000 or mofe O 

1,000-5,000 O 

14. Total annua! sales (or annual budget, If public sector of 
non-profit) of your organization 

under 525 million Q ■ SlOO lo iOyS miUmn O 

i2i to $9& milfion Q over SI billion^ Q 



DEFlNmON OF SCALES 
To what extent does your work inciude the following 
activities? Consider the importance and the frequency of 
occurrence of each activity and mark the answer that best 
describes what you do, 

0 - does not apply, is not part of my^work 

1 - a minor aspect of my work; occurs rarely and is 

unimportint , V 

2 - a small part of my work 

3 - a substantial part of my work (either frequent but 

not necessarily impoftant or infrequent but highly 
impOftant) -■ . . ' 

4 - a major part of my. work 

5 - a most significant part of my work (both highly frequent 

and important) 
i^AMPLE^ Construct questionnaires for analysis of 
ti^ining and development needs 





A 1 A 




a, 


iiQHif ic AH1 


Haf 










oO 




39 


40 


5 O 



o 
o 



o 



io 
io 
.mm 

so 

mQ 



o 
o 
o 
o 



Constfucting ne&J? Vli sis questionnaires rnay be an importa 
of your work* but y6L' may do It only once or twice a year 
appropriate response to this Item, then» would be (3), 



nt part 
The 



iB.lConstruct questionnaires for analysis of 
training and development needs 

16. Conduct needs analysis interviews 

17. Establish objectives for programs (e.g,, 
behavioral or 'oarnlng objectives) 

IB, Design specific programi to satisfy needs 
(e.g,^ management .development, supervisory 
training, technical devcfopmenl) 

19» Determine program content (topics) 

20. Apply concepts of human development and 
growth iri designing training and develops 
ment programs 

21. Apply adult learning theory/instructional 
principtes in developing program oontent 
and materials 



® 
® 

® 
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22 Evaluate aliernativp instructional methods 

,'e,9 , videotape, rola play, demonstration) ®©©®®® 

RiCS Trans Optic T4S36=i432l 

I I I I II I II II i I I I I I I I I I I i I I 



5. A Most Signiflcsnt Port 



4r A Major Port 



3, A Subitsntlai Par 



2. A imati Pirt 



1 . A Minor Part 



0, DOHi Not Apply 



23. Develop trairijnn materials^ (e.g., workbooks, 

24 Prepare scupts (for films, wldsoiapes, tete,| 

25. Wfil^ eni#^ basRd on pnrsonal ^xporiQncBS or 
ob*ifti^,v|]iiun ijarch) 

26. ^0evefop programmed learning or corrrputsr- 

rnariiiyyd instructiofial mnterials 

27. Gvaluata "C4^«idy-mi<d#" qouries or materiali as 
(0 thoif apphcabf'fty 

28. Determine program structure (lingth, number 
of participants, choice of technlquoi, seating 
configurations) ' . 

Q 

29. Experiment wfih new trainmg and development « 
techniques (innovate or- pilot test) 

i 

30. Develop program or courses In collaboration with 
colleges, universities, or other institutions 

^ 31 . Design community devalopment programs 

3^. Determine appropriate sequances of courses or 
prograrris |e.g., prerequisitai, curricula) 

33, Tfoin or coach trniners/ program lo-^dtrs 

34^ Train managers and supf^rvisors how to train 

3S. Ogvelop criteria for salectlng ^rog^m 
participants 

Deve^p exerciioi and tests for measurement 
of liarning 

37. Dev€*kop seif-assessment lanisjchecklisis* 
m<mirals^ f xorciies) " 

38. Conduct training programs/ i^Ctivjtiei 

39 Dtcide whether to use an es^isting program, 
purchase an extornal program or create a n@w 
one to sansfy noods ^ 

40^ Design questionnaires for evaiuati^^j training and 
divetopment programs (feedback) v 

41. Rgvise matsrials/programs toased on avaluation 
fatdback 
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Qt. Analyze perfbfmafice problem's to determine* any 1 1 J 

Ippiicable training and devaloprnent solutions 
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5, A Most Significant pRrt 



4, A fVlajpr P^rt 



3. A Substantial Part 



Z, A Small Part 



^ 1 , A Minor Part 



0. Does Not Apply 
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43, What training ond development techniques 
do you ^se? (pioase mark eacK technique) 
lecture SNith or without media 
films 

videotape.' closed^circuit TV 
discussions (cases. Issues^ etc.) 
role playing 
behavior modeling 
simulation/advanced gaming 
laboratory education.^ seniitivity training 
programnied mstructlort/self instruction 
coaching/ counseling 

on-the-job training/job insiruction training 
job rotation " 
internships/asslstantihlps 
organization development techniques 



m 
m 
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a 



Other 



1 



a 
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44c Identify training and development needs 
through questionnaire surveyi (perceived 
needs, attltudei) 

4S, Identify training and development needs 
through interviews or Informal discussions 
Ideritify training and development needs 
through analysis of job rpqulrementi (job 
descriptions, task analysis/ observsflDn, etc) 

47. Identify skl^s and knowledge requirements 
« of jdbs 

48. Evafyate training and devalopment needs 
to set program priorities 

49. Identify training Impiications prior to imple^ 
= mfinting other personnel programs (benefit 
progf?;i75v ^^cruilor training* Fabor 



50. Id^f^iffy the impact of trsining and develop- 
tnm\t on Qther personnel programs or policies 
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SI , UiB efganiMtion deuolopment Inttrventlon 
techniquti (€,0^r i^nin bunding^ intof^gfoup 

of tho avallibility of ptogmmi : 

53. Couhiel individuals on caretr lievslopment 

54, EstabHsh and maintain good working rata- 
tionships willl managers as clients 

8S, ixplain recommendations to gain 
ocMptance for thtm 
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5. A Most Significant Part 



4. A Major Mart 



3. A Sgbitantisi Port 



2. AS mil 1 1 Purt 



1. A Minor Plirt 



O. Does Not Apply 



% S. A^si^i inannqqrs ifi iniplenirjntifig on'the^ 
' * r jub tr iiitiiiy . | 

7 Asiibt othyt^ m inipiiifTiotiting tfuiniilg nnd 

cJev»»lrjpm!*Mt priinrams = 
A. Intff-vP! tinta ;»i*itisl!Ci on training and 

dtfvC'tiJf/iiifMit 
9. Prnjoct fiiture ifyininq netds (rulaiino to 
rtinnafjement succcsiion, organization 
ehnnny, »itc.J 
C Qfyjni^»i dntj stiiH training iiiid devolop^ 

tji^m function or c/Opartmunt 
j1. Make formal mancMjuriiont pfesentation 
plans for trnininy and devdiopnmnt pro^ 
granis and prOLfeis 

^2. Prepnro budgets (plans) for training and 
ciovelopmynt proyrarrts and projects 

3, Maintain infdnnatipn on training and 
development cosls and/or benefits 

^4. Assess performance before and aftor 
tfaining to measure traming effacts 

^5. Establiih/ maintain a ftbrary (training re^ 
sources, career development information) 

/i6. identify and evalyate external training 
and development programs 

7 Prepare^ disseminate internal and ekternaj 
training and dev^lopiTitnt program 
announcements 

"3. Arrange for participation in external 
iraininci and deweiopment programs 

Oo.^ign or use information systcrti for data 
on programs, projects, participants, in- 
structors, materiais, etc, 

'Q. Design data CQl!ectron prQccdures to 
niomtain privacy or confidentiality 

'1. Apply Criteria for selecting program 

^ participanis ^ 

"2. Mamtarn records of participation in training 
and development programs 

^. Adniinister tuition retrnbursement 0rQgrBm 

"4, Secure necessary copyrights or reprint 
permissions ... ' 
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S. A Most Significant Part 



4, A Major Part 



3. A Substantial Part 



2. A imal! Part 



1. A Minor Part 



0. Does fWot Apply 



75. icientify equipment and suppliii requirei^ 
for training and d»jveloprnant pfogram 

76. Evaiiiate prbposals ^rom outsidy cgnsultanti 

77. Obtain (contraci with) outside consultants 
.78. Obtain ifitt^rnal instructors/ proyram 

fosourde persons 
79. Evaluate internal instructors/ program 
resourca persons 

SO. Obtain/ hire external instructofs/progtam 
resource persons 

81. Evaluate external Instructors/ progrnm 
reiourCe persons 

82. Arrange program logistics (facilitias, 
lodging, meals^ communications, etc) 

83. Supervise production of training and 
development materials (sHdos, films, 
cassettes, manuals, etc.) 

84. Contract with out^He vendors (purchase 
materlats, programs) 

85. Hiro professionals to record cassettes 
85. Prepare artwork and copy for illdes 

. 87. Operate audio^wisual equipment 

88. Counsel with eniployees on training and 
development matters 



89. Counsel with manageri and supervisors 
on training and developrnent ? 

90, Supervise the work of others (plan, 
organise, schedule, etc.) ^ 

SI. Ks>ep abreast of training and development 
t^. tivitios in Other organizations (e.g., 
competitors, other local firnis) 

92. Conimunicate with government personnel 
on training and development matters (e.g., 
meetings, converiations. correspondence) 

S3. Keep abreast of EEO/Affirmative Action 
fegulat^ns and related training and 
development practices 

94. Keep abreast of OSHA regulations and.re^' 
lated training and development practices 
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5. A IViost Significant Fart 



4. A Mojof Part 



3, A iubstantlal Part 



i. A Small Part 



1,, A Mmor Part 



OB. Attend semlniirs/confefencei on training 
and developnient |e.g,. ASTD meetings} 



0, Ooei Not App ly 

©I® 



^ 9G, Keep abreast of training and development 

qonqepti. theory, teshniques^ and approaches 

07, Attend seminars/ oonferenqes for your own 
professionnl rievplopment 

98. Interpret statlstios and data ie,g,« scatter 
plots, time series) 

99, Present statistjas and data (e,g^. charts, tables) 

100' Write reports Or manuals rilating to training 
and development 

101. Write proposals for programs or projects 

102. Write speeches relating to tfaining and 
development 

103. Write arttgles (for perlodiQali^ Internal 
pyblieations] 

104.. Write memos or announcements 

1 05. Administer achlevemerit teits/ aptitude 
testi/questlonnaires ' 

lOB. Other training and development activities 
you perform: 
A. 
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107. Which of the following BEST deiiribes your training and 
development speciaifzatiori? 

generajjit ' ' O 

trainer/ insiructor O 

career dcvelopniun [/counselor 

organizauon developmant O 

consultant ' ' O 

community deveiopment O 

I IP 



oiher 



lOS. How many years have you been a training and development ^ 



professional? 



0-4 years O 
10 years' Q 



11 - 24 years O 
2i yeari or more Q 



Oi. How nnany years have you been in your preient organiiatlon? 
0-4 years O 11 -24 years O 

5*10 years O 2S yBars or mofe Q 



110. What is the zip code where. you work?« 



High 
School 



College 



Graduate 



Qutitlon 111 
Your Ma|or Pleld of Study 



llP^OOt 



®®®®® 

®o®®© 

®®®®® 
®®®®® 

®0®®® 

®®®®® 
®®®(^ 
®®®©® 
®®®®® 

®®®©® 



111. Indicate ygur level of formal educitlon attained and fill in 
bojces above for major field of stydyi 



some high ichool Q 
high sahool graduate ® 

some eollege Q 

asiociaie degree Q 

112. What Is your age? 

^Undef 2i O 

\ 25-34 O 

\ 35-44 O 



bachelor's degree O 
some graduate study Q ■ 
master's degree O 
^ dociofaie . - Q» , 



45-54 0 
55-64 O 
05 or ovigr Q 



113. What Is your salary level? 

under iS.OOO Q 
$5,000- il4,i99 O 
. $15.000 -$24.i9i O 

114. What ii your senl 
femate O 

115. What Is your race? 
Whfte 

iiack 
Hispanic 

Asian or Paclfie islander '\ 
American Indian or Alaikan native 
Other 



i2i,000-i35,0b0O 
over $35,000 O 



ale0 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



DD NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE 



SPECIAL CODE 
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THANK YOUI 



116. What new requirements do yDU feel are emerging as important for training and developmfnt profiasi^^ 



117. Which of the followlng^best desoribes your personal long-term career objeetlve? 

□ tralhing.and devalopment ipeolallit or manager * □ iducatsr/tiaohir/iOidemlaiin 

□ other personnel rtsponslbilitiei (e.g., perisnnel diricton labor ralatlons) □ other: > 

O other organizational funetions (i,g„ marketing, production) ' , 

□ consultant (internal or ixtarnal) . ^ 



lis. Identify a specific resouroe that has been most useful in your own devetopmBnt as a training and development/ 
professional , (e.g,i a course, seminar, book) 



IIS. Please give examples of any behavior you have 'observed 'which you consider- uhef/?/oa/ or Improper for a 
training and development professionaL 



12D. What Is the natur'e of the Industry or organization where you work? (which beBt describes?) 

n insunnci i □ commercial aviation □ chemlQals/pharmacautlcali □ non^preflt (voluntas. 

□ banking/savings & lending □ utilities □ computeri/data proce ising foundation, alergy) 

institution □ agriculture/natural faiourcee □ autometivi ^ □ tride/profiiilonal iSioelitlon 

□ retailing □mining □ ilectrical/eleetronlc □ law inforcimint 

□ dommuniGationi/broadcaiting/ □ metals ^ □ tixtilai * □ state and local gevarnmint 

publishing □ pitrolium □ industrlaMiniral p faderal governmint 

□ restauranti/food/hotsl □ pulp and paper/forest producti □ heafth care □ fnllitary 

* . □ recriatlon/amusement ; □ construction . □ edu^tlonil Initltyflon 3 olher„_^ . — , : 

□transportation ! □ beviragii/bpttllng/briwlng □ other^.. — ^ — _ 



• , ■ . ■ ■ M ■ 

121. Fieasa provide any adiitional commants or information that would be useful," 




( 
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INSTRUMENT #7 



Cole, B. "Linktr Competency Skill Assessment." In Cole, B., Linkage Training 
for Regional Education Service Agencies . Portland, OR: Northwest Re- 
g1 onal Educati onal LaBoratoir^, 1 977 , 

Linker Competency Skill Assessment rates a list of appropriate linker 
skills from skill competence one has now to need further development. It Is 
reproduced by courtesy of Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 710 S.W. 
Second Avenue, Portland, OR 97204. • 



4 
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ROVING TEACHING COfffETENCIES FROGR^ 
Lirikar Compotency Skill Aseasament: 

■ ■ ' ■ 

Below, is a rDprasentativa list of appropriate linker ikllls. 
" ' ■ ■ ■ ^ . ■ I ■ . ■ ■ 

Besido cnch skill are two cows* The top row roprrsants tht d<?groe for 

which you believe you have the skill compatence now, the bottom row 

represents the degree to which you believe you naad further devalopment 

In the skill. It la posslbla to feel the aklll Is developed aufflclGntly 

and little further development Is needed. This is illustrated below 

for "problem Identlf leation*" 



•Problem Identification" 



Hlfil 


1 


1 






7 


6 


5 


4 


3 




2 


1 







X 






1- 

) 






Have 










i 




X 




Need Further . 
Development 



Conversely, it Is possitle to have a relative lyj high sense ©f skill 
competence and still feel a need for n^re. ^ In (this case, the response 



tnlght be I 



'Problera idantif Ication^ 



Low 



7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 








X 


) 








Hav« 


X 


£3 




I 








Need Further 
DevclopmenC 



Thua* consider "have the sklir-competence" and "need the skill" as ^ 
two independent factors^ tote each of the below areas in teraa of your 
perception of skill competence and skills needed. 
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hVPkOVniAiyV JOB SKILI.S 



HiMh 



i'KOBLKH SOLVING SKILLS 



Problem i cicnt J f Ication 




ia|*noHJ,e through the force 
ii'^ld toclintque e 



Forcn f inld annly^J 
6a tn gathering 



Dorivlng ImpllcatlDhs and 
action alternatives i 



Brn insLnn 11 ng 



Ha VP 



Have 



H.JVG 

Hund 



nnve 



Have 
Heed 



Have 
Need 



Pl*innlng for action 



Have 
Need 



Eva lua t i on 



Have 
Need 



Appl feat ion of problem solving 
skills 



Have 
NQed 



Tf*-- f pt/i lining 



Have 
Need 



Others 



Ifave 

Need 



INTERPERSON ' Cb>WimiCATION SKILLS 



Have 
Need 



Listcming. 4nd saying skills 



Have 
Need 



Behavior description 



Have 
WdVd 



Describing a-nd accepting 
feelings 



Have 
Need 



Giving and receiving feedback 



Have 
Need 



Helper and helpte ikllla 



Have 
Need 



One-way and two-way 
eonmiunication 



1 



Hnve 
Nef*d 



9^ 
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' J ' 



ConimunicMl ing under presi?ura 


7 


6 


5 




3 


2 


1 


















1 T 1 \j 1^ 


















llnye 
Nc»c?d 


CKOUP PROCKSS SKILLS . ' 


- — 




i 

— — 










Have 
Nend 


Obfiervlng and cinalyEing group 
inLarrictlon ' ' * 


— — 














Hnvo 
Nond 


Dealing wtth clear and unclear 


— — — 






— - 








Have 
Need 


. Hnklng decisions in groups ' 


— — 














Have 
Need 


Leadorshtp roles and group 
prnclur t i V I ty 
















Have 
Need 


Aniilyj^lng Jendurshlp styles 
















Have . 
Not*d 


Duallng with group pressure ^ 
conforBiity and influence 














_ _ - 


iiave 
Need : 


Dealing with conflict 


^ _ 








~- ~r 
/ 






Have 
Need 


UtlllEation of group resourcas 


— — — 














Have 
Need 


Spotting and dealing with hidden 
agendas 


— — — 


— — 












U A - .ilk 

Have 
Need 


Increasing awareness of helping 
and hindering behaviors 


^ = — 








— — 




— — - 


Have 
Need 


Identifying various effects of 
leaderf behaviors on group interaction 


— — — 


— — 












Have 
Need 


Giving and reojeiving help 


r — 


- — 












Have 
^ Need ^ 


Applying criteria to Identification 
of or^ahlzational Issues 
















Have 
Need 


Diagnosing Individual and group 
needs in uhe area of procfss skills 
















Have 
' Need^ 


Applying criteria in writing a 
problem stateitient ^ 
















Have 
Need 



ft 
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^PROFRIATE JOB SKILLS -s 


7 


6 


s 


4 


3 


2 


1 . 




w 

. Identifying pplorltlia for skill 
practice aKerclaee 
















Have" 
" Need"^ ^ 


Applying guidelines for conducting 
skill practice exercises 
















Have 
Need ^ 


Evaluating acquisition of skills 
















Have, 

feTd"/^ 


Others 














— — — - S 


Have (; 
^ ^ \_ 

Neetf \ 


- — - ■ - ■ — = — > — - ■ — - - ' — • — ^ 
INTERPERSONAL INFLUENCE StoLS 








-— — 








Have 
N e ed^ 


Defining oiy need to Influence 
















Have 
Need 


race UQ £aCe XuXXUcncei 
















Have 
Need 


r^^xxngs ana iins pFOCsas ox 
interpersonal Inf luenpe 
















Have 
Need 


Vr ^ 1 1 i S ^ ^ ^ ^ n ^^^^ Q 1 ^ ^ 1 f ^ 

YaxuE^ m inceFpE4 aonai. xnL^u€nQ€ 
















Have . 
Need 


Congruence of Intentions and actions 
















Have 
Need 


Influence and' non-verbal behaviors 
















Have 
Need 


Helping relacionahips 

-- _. ' '' i 
















Have • 
Need^ " 


xueii y xil^ own QnalTaC k^I^ls UXQ SuyJLeS 

of influencing 
















Have 
Need 


Game playing awareness 
















Have 
Need 


Aasesalng group norma 
















Have 
Need 


Others ' 




-] 








-I 




Have 
NeTd"" ^ 
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INSTRUMENT #8 



Gasaway and Erw1n. Knowledge and Sk111i Self-Assessment Inventory . Spring- 
field, IL: Illinois State Department Office of EducatTqnt T¥77* 



Thi,s Is an assessment inventory prepared by the Illinois Office of Educ 
, tlon forj use with State Department field team members prlor'^to establishing^ 
training programs for them. It Is reproduced by courtesy of the Illinois 
Office of Education, Program Planning an^ Developent Division, 100 North 
First Street, Springfield, IL 62777. I ■ , * 
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KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 
SELF-ASSESSMENT INVENTORY 



PREPARED BY STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
CARL GASAWAY AND CLIFF ERWIN 
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/ Program. PI anntng And De vel opment 
Illinois Office of Education 

100 North First Street . 
Springfield, Illinois ' 62777 
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KNOWLEDGE AND 'SKILLS 
SELF-ASSESSMEN-raNVENTORY 



TEM 



This Inventqry^Js designed to stimulate your thinking about and assist you 
In assessing your level of knowledge and skill developirent necessary for 
consulting with administrators, teachers and other school personnel, 

DEFINITIONS %■ , 

-== ! — — — — ^ ^ 

Please refeir to the fonowlng working.vdeflnitions when YesponcUng to each , 
acti v1^, . ^ 

CONSULTING 1s the-process of working with clients in a nianner wMch focuses 
on the relationships aftd events which occur when people are working on a 
task. The stance 1s primarily that of facilitating and assisting clients 
as they identify needs or issues and seek solutions, . ' / ' \ 

KNOWLEDGE is the particular existing (present) range of one's Informatibn* 
or acquai'^tance wfth facts* ' » 

SKILL Is the ability to use one's ^knowledge effectively and readily 1n the 
execution or performance of soim action. 

-INSTRUCTIONS ^ ^ : ' 

This Instrument 4s designed to assist you in assessing .your curre/it level 
of knowledge and skill development 1n 10 areas, ' i 

Each skill Is defined and Includes a rating scale with values. of 1 through 
6, Each value is defined belowi v . 

A, Scale Values . 

1. None . No understanding of the concept whatsoever or totally unable 
to perform the action, , , . , 



THIS MATERIAL MAY BE REPRODUCED WITH THE PERMISSION OF THE ILLINOIS OFFICE 
OF EDUCATIWj - LEA SJERVICES DEPARTMENT - 



/ 



2. Very Low . Have enough understanding to participate quietly and use- 
ful ly "observe in situations. 

r 

. 3, Low . Have enough understanding and capability to follow the lead 
of others and support others. 

4. Moderate . Have enough understanding and capability to actively 
contribute in average pres s u re s 1 1 ua*. ons , 

5. High . . Have enough understanding and capability to function alone 
in an effort without support from others, 

6. Very High . Have enough understanding and capability to lea^y teach 
.others in an effort, 

B. After you have received clarity of the above definitions, please rt^spond 
to each activity in all 10 skill areas by circling the scale ndmber 
(value) that best describes your knowledge and skill level, 

C After you have responded to the specific activities of all 10 skill 
areas /compute the composite rating for each area. This can be accom- 
plishid by using an arithmetic average, 

D. Transfer the average rating for each of the 10 skill areas to the 
individual profile sheet. Retain these forms for later use. 
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L AREA 1 

COMMUNICATION. SKILLS - Tho^y nsttning and speaking skills which a consultant 

uses 1n all phases of working with administrators^ 
teachers and other LEA personnel 



s rate your level of knowledge and skill In each of the following areas/ 
activities: 



ACTiVITY ' KNOWLEDGE ' SKILL 

(Do I Know What to Do?J (How Well Can I Do It?J 
L Listening attentively 123456 123456 

2. Paraphrasing to ensure 123456 12 3456 
understanding of what 

pthers are saying 

3. Checking out for clarity 123 456 123456 
and uriderstanding by 

^1 lent ^ ^ 

4. Identifying patterns 123456 . 1234 5 6 
of comiiunl cation (nonra^ 

one-and-two-way 

communication, etc.) '\ . 

5. Identifying non-Verbal 1 2 3 4 5 6 1 2 3 4 5 6 
cues ^ 

6. Giving and receiving < 123456 123456 
feedback 

7. _________ 1 2 3 4 5 6 1 2 3 4 5 6 

8. ; ' 123^56 ^ 123456 



Indicate your average rating 123456 1234 56 

for knowledge and skill -in 
this area for entry on the 
Individual Skills Profile. 
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SKILL AREA 2, ENTRY/INTERVENTION SKILLS 

Conscious behavior by a consultant which helps an individual or 'group'to 
move in a sptcific direction. 

1, Establishing rapport and credibility 

2, Setting. a conducive environment (climate) 

3, Clarifying rny role as a consultant 

4, Collecting data to determine need for service 

5, Deciding whether to continue or to negotiate a new resource for provision 
of service 

6, Finalize mutual expectations and cominitments 

7, Translating an issue Into a problem statement for the client 

8, Pointing out that a client/group is attending to several problems 
simultaneously rather than sticking to one problem at a time 

9, Point how the client/group utilizes Its resources 

10, Pointing out ctysfunctional befjaviors which keep the group from achieving 
a cohesive working relationship 

11. Verbally reinforcing client/group behaviors such as gatekeeping, agenda 
building, etc, 

12. 
13. 

SKILL AREA 3, DIAGNOSTIC SKILLS . • ' 

(The consultant acts as a process observer) - Those skills which enable a 
consultant to assess a situation so that he/she can make appropriate inter- 
ventions to aid *:he cllent(s). 

Note: This section 1s based upon the assumption that the consultant will ? 
describe his/her role to the group prior to providing service. 

1, Observing and analyzing leadership styles 

2., Observing and analyzlTig decision making modes 

/ 
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3, Observing and analyzing how Internal resources are utlliaed 

4, Determining when the use of specific assessment instrum^its (surveys, 
teacher methodology^ morale^ etc.) 1s appropriate j 

5, Observing and analyzing group norms 

6, Observing and analyzing the group's overall effectiveness 
8. 



^ SKILL AREA 4, GROUP FACILITATING SKILLS 

(The consultant acts as a facilitator while ttha group Functlm'^s; - Those 
skills which enable a consultant to help a gif^oyp Ident ify its hlockinii arc* 
promoting forces. Its problem-solving techniques and Its other .jm^ssies,, 

1* Helping groups to identSfy issues (t^sk i^lat jnshtp) 

2, Helping groups to clarify decision-makirg mod^ s 

3* Helping groups to ana^^yz'ft leadership styies 

4/ Helping groups to deal with group pressurfe^, conformHy^ md Influeiitte 

5, Helping groups to deal with conflict 

6. Helping groups to Identify and deal with htddrin agerdaa 
7* He'iping groups to utilize their individual resouv^cfis 

8. Helping groups to evaluate their task effectiveness 



9. 
10. 



7 



SKILL AREA 5, PROBLEM SCIVING ,r 

Those skills which a consultant u^s to help his/her client(s) eliminate 
or cope with, a si tuatlon identif^^ as a problem. 

1. Identifying problems clearly and specifically ^ 

2, Using assessment techniques 
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3, Using brainstorming techniques 

4, Using Force Field Analysis 

5, Generating solutions and determining Implications 

6, Planning for action (Implementation) 

7, Conducting evaluation . ■ 

9- 



SKILL AREA 6, INFLUENCE/POWER 



The ability of one person to affect the attitude^ behaviors or ideas of others, 
The ability^ of one pirson to control, the behavior of another^ person by reason 
of position or authority. 

1, Identifying nny own style of 1n^ mcing and my need to Influence 

2, Being aware of game-playing * ' - 

3, Assessing group norms ^ 

4, Identifying congruence of intentions and actions v_.^___^_ 
5* Identifying nonverbal behaviors that Influence ojthers 

6, Understanding and h&iping the. cllent(s) to understand power, bases 

7, Goping with and helping the client(s) to cope with feelings of power 
and power! essness 

8, %'agnos1ng and helping alter^t{s) to diagnose power struggles 
SKILL AREA 7, DESIGN SKILLS 

The skills of putting together necessary components and seque^^icing them In 
a logical flow to meet a client's need for a particular servics* 

1. Unders canding the need to involve various groups (teachers^ students, 
commum uy menfcers j etc.) 
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2. Using asseismant techniques 

m 

3. Identifying coals 

4. Prioritizing 

5. , Understanding the relationship among components of the planning process 

6* Budget ing/Accountlng 

\ 7, Planning Programs 

8. Planning evaluation strateglas 



9. .. / 
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SKILL AREA 8, RESOURCE UTIWZATION 

The process of using those knowledges and skills available to a consultant 
in the form of personnel, materials, time and money to help"h1s/kar ^ilerstCs) 
solve problems. , 

* ' 

Diagnosing Infonnatlon and resource needs of clients that cannon mt 
with Internal-to-client resources 

Using systematic proceriures and established channels to bring resources 
to clients (retrieval sknu) ' 
a/ U^1ng Internal agenqy resources (PP&Ds IRDN^ etcj 
b, using external resources {universities > professional organizations, otc 

3, Using knowledge transfbririation skills . . 

4, Using adaptation/modification skills and understartdlngs 

s. _ ^ ' ^ , ■ ' 

6, . . 



SKIU AREA 9, CONFLICT MANAGEMENW^ 

The use of conflict situations as a source of learning for the consultant ^ 
to become more effective in working with .Individuals and groups within the ] 
LEA'S.- 
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2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Diagnosing conflict situations 

Identifying alternative ways of coping with conflict 
Using third-party conflict resolution 



SKILL AREA 10, EVALUATION SKILLS " • 

Those skills which enable a consultant to determine the quality of his/her 
task and relational efforts with clients. 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Using formative evaluation techniques 
Using summatlye evaluation techniques 
Documenting evaluation results 
Using e^lHuation results In decision-making 
Planniny/designing evaluation techniques 
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INDIVIDUAL SKILLS PROFILE 
PRIORITY SHEET 



TOT 



Instructions : Prioritize the ten consultant skin art^s basad on your need 
for additional knowledge or skill development In each area% 



KNOWLEDGE 



Priority #1 
Priority #2 
Priority #3 
Priority #4 
Priority #5 
Priority #6 
Priority #7 
Priority #8 
Priority #9 
Priority #10 



IN^JP SKILLS PROFILE' 



DATE_ 
TEAM 



hi/? 
y ^ 

E 
O 
4J, 



y 




1 

M 




1 .J 










, y 


N 
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< 




m 








so 
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Us 
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SO 












□ 
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SN 




UK 
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D J 


y y 
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Oh 




J J 


ay 






^ M M 
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' , INSTRUMENT #$ ^ 

The NETWORK, Diffusion Capability Self-Assessment Instru ment. Andover, MA- 
The NETWORK, 1977. ' ; 



This instrument is reproduced by courtesy of the NETWORK, 290 South Main 
Street, Andover, MA 01810. 



DIFFUSION CAPABILITY SELF-ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 



The NETWORK 

290 South Main Street 

Andover, MA 01810 



RATIONALE: 



mSTHUCTIONS : 



This instrument 1s designed to^ provide the Technical Assis- 
tance contractors with an informal indication of the needs 
of self-assessed diffusion capabilities of each of the 18 
compensatory projects* This Information will be used imme- 
diately 1n designing the early October training event and 
identifying resource agencies and individuals* ) 

On the following pages, you will find .a fairly comprehensive 
listing of activities and tasks typically facing a Iccally- 
developed program gearing up for widespread diffusion work,. 
Beneath each i tern , Jot a couple of sentences assessing your 
prajeat's aapabiUty in that area and likely nmd for out&id& 
aBBi&tanae (In further refining that capability). In cases 
where you feel you will need aonsidera&ie tmhniml aBaiBtanae 
from outside your project ^ ptmse airale the nwnb&r of the 
item* 



Your Name: 



Project i die: 
Address: , 



Telephone 
Number: 



Name of person other than yourself who caii be contacted for 
follow-up: ' \ 



til 



Deveio-ingi using, and evaluating an overall diffusion plan which \ 
Includes objectives, budget planning, an activities timeline^ staff 
assignments^ and plans for identifying local and mother funds and 
resources to extend diffusion project salaries, travel, and materials, 



Identifying appropriate target audiences for your project. 



Creating or redesigning awareness mat^riaTs such as brochures, news 
releases, indepth descriptions, and audiovisual presentations. 



Redesigning or adapting various, project components to enhance thfir 
replicalylity in adopter sites. 



Conducting awareness sessions for a variety of audiencas at the local 
state, and reglbnal Hevels, 



Rearranging your schedules, facilities, and staff to function as a 
demonstration site providing an o^imal experience for visiting Mu- 
cators while minimal.ly disrupting the students' learning environment- 



EKLC 
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7. Negotiating your involvement with potential adopters and \ett1ng mutual 
expectations. 




Performing organizational diagnoses of adopting school systems in order 
toM'dentify key^ personnel and subgroups and eventually obtain their 
commitment, " . ^ : 



9. Confirming availability and suitaMllty of needed facilities^, resources^ 
materials, and staff at the adoption^ site. ^ ' - 



10, Planning and conducting project=focused trainings sessions designed to 
meet the needs of participating school personnel, ' 



^ • ■ . ^ ' ' • ^ - ^ ^ • . / ., ^ 

11. Conducting an analysis of project materials and procedures to ^^etermlne 
the degree and direction of their adaptability to meet local needs and 
constraints. .1 



12* Hel ping to^lnstal 1 the program on a trial or pilot basis, and, 1n some 
cases* conducting an evaluation of the trial adoption's effectiveness. 



13', Creating an implementatiori plan for usi^by the local adopter which ' 
includes^ objectives s activities,- staff assignments ^ budget control, 
and>a timeline. . . . ^ . 



14. , Developing support mechanisms within the school to^ cSi^plement the 
new program, - . - 



15, Developing documentation and evaluation procedures for' your own diffusion 
activities. ^ ' • 



ERLC 



16. Planning and conducting follow-up technical assistance to ^local school 
systems. ^ ' 7 



-17. Building and maintaming effective working relationships with adopter 
sites* state educatiorv^gencies, state facilitators, and the National 
Diffusion Network. ' , . ^ ' 



18, Additional comments? 
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INSTRUMENT #10 



The NETWORK. Field Agent . Skms/T raits/Behaviors . Andover, MA- The NETWORK, 
1977. . 

■ . ■ V-. ■ ■ . ■■') ' : ' ■ 

This self-rating scale is an 1/??bitrat1ve 'example of an instrunient that 
has been tailored to the conteH#-^ a^ specific educational linking agent pro- 
ject* the Reading Consortium, There is no reported validation data, .It Is 
reproduced here by courttesy of the NETWORK^ 290 South Main Street*. Andoverj 
MA 01810. ' X . : 



^ FIELD AGENT SKILLS/TRAITS/BEHAVIORS ^ 

The fonowing 1s a 11st of behaviors, traits and sknis which we-belleve^ 
are important ones for Lfflklng Agents (and other Staff) to, possess and 
demonstrate. It 1s by no means an-1ncltisi ve.; please add =to the ';1st. 

^We think the 11st may be iielpful a) as a guide, b) as a self-diagnostic ; 
instrument. * ' ^ 

^ Skms/behavlors/tratts. : ' Self -Rating ^ . 

. ' * , , , (Suggested rcale: \ 

' ^ ^ 1*1 need lots of work on t>iis ont 

2, I could use some polishing on this one 

3, I am rather strong in this dimension) 

" ^ - DATES 



Junes 1976 August, 1976 



U A field agent relates well to clients. . 


* 


" ---- 




a* Has an easy manner ^ 








b*' Empathizes with client 








■V : r— — — 

c. Is perceivea as non-threatening 








d. Uses a comnon vocabulary 

-if ' - — ' 




— 




e*= Develops the proper relationship 
w1'oh power people' (e*g, respectful 
but not Intimidated]^ 








' V . . ^ 

f; Demonstrates good convnuni cation 
skills^^e.g; 


-_- _ 






--Good eye rontact 








—Paraphrases 




1 




--Is a qdod listener 








g* Understan^ds cHent-s frame (s) 
of reference 









h. Deals with frustration' 1h a noh-p.uni't1 ye way'. 

i. Other: , ., • . ' • • ' . 

A field agen't is 'helpful. t' • ^ • ' ' 

a. Offers advice when appropriaCe 

b. Witholds advice when appropriate 

c. Asks "good" questions ^ ' ' ' =^ - 

d. Describes what '9/he's haard/learne^. •' It 

e. Moves toward cldsure 

f; '0Litl1nes:next'steps . ^ ^ ^ , ' 

g. Gets^client agreemerit on (d), (e) and (f) 

h. Sets expectations ' ^ - ' % . . 

^ ^ : ^ - \. ^ ^ \ 

1. Makes useful and appropriate contextual remarks ^'(e.g. , "Often when 
^ people in organizations find themselves ln,;^uch situations they,,,") 



J. Describes the purpose of contact^ e*g, V / 
--expected outcomes : ^ v- * 

^ ™role of self ^ - ' 

k, Help.^ client describe/state problems ^ 

1,/ Helps generate appropriate possible solutions 

m. Other: ' ^ ^ \ ^ ' J 

A field*agent Is knowledgeable , ' \ ^ 

a. Knows ^ can Sescrl be .The Consortium " :^ ^ 



0 



b/ Knows about other NIE-fuftded progri 
c, Kno\^s about other NETWORK progr 



d. Knows the context Inwhich the drtanliati on exists has gathered 

Infonnation about^t^ school , has read local fiewspaper) ^ : ? 

ei^^lbiws, understands organizations thgir Structures and problems 

f, \Knpws organi^ajlion theory ' ^\ * \ , ^ 

. , ' ^ ■ , * / . ^ ■ . ' ■ 

g. Knows other appropriate Information e-.g,--/ - 
--the Rtading field . ^ C 

---the specific SEA i^lationships ; r \ ; 



--^with .thi'^home agincy Education and State politics 
--National Diffusion Network^^^ ' , 
--Title III/IV . " \ ^ ^ • 

' %; Other: ' ^ . . - = ' 

--Right to Read _ ■ . ' ^ 

--International Reading Association \ ^ * 

4.. A field agent dociiments and describes si tuations/vlsits/people/places. 
a. attejnpts to learn .sometfm?g new^^ith e^ch contact , ^ 

.b. Writes clearly anl precisely about wha^^^ she/he*has learned 

c. See and describes-- , . ^ . 

--the organization , 
-rthe contexts. (systems, subsystems) * 
--people ^ ^ 

* — behatvior ' , - - J ' 

--influences - . . 

. d. Takes' an objective^ de^tached' perspective on ^events in which she/he 
has been personally involv^^U/ . ' ' i 

e,. Can draw implications , g.enert!l1zat.1on'.5 from limited data» while 
' recognizing and 1dintify1ng possible" misreadings. ^ . ' • 

. ' ' • , ' ' . •. ' i ■ 

. f. J Other: ' . ' . ^ ' . 

5* A field agent tal<es appropriate next steps . She/he knows' how to-- 
a. Ask for help (from colleagues & others T ' , . 

^ b^ Uie help 

cr Prepare follow-up letters ' ' 

d. Recpmmen^next steps ^ ' ^ i 

e. Come^up swinging after a rough mieetlng ' • 

\ f.^ Identify and use support resources of the Consortium 

"I ^ 

g. Other: 

6: Other: ' ' * ' • , ^ . 



Some basic consultant HOMILIES: , * , 

**"No solution gets accepted in the" absence of a relationship." R. Harris 
**"Pos1tiye. reinforcement work's well with clients;" M. McConkey ' 
**"I never helped a clien.t J <didnU lIKeJ'^ 'W "y^. 



' Research for Bette?' Schools, Inc. Linker Training Needs Assessment Interview 
• ' Schedu-le . Philadelphia, PA:| ResearqH for Better Schools, Inc. . 

'^The RBS tra1n1r>g^nieds ass'fessflfiint Iriterview 1s ah Informal one which Is 
designed to obtain training neeis Informatfon through a progressively focused ^ 
discussion that begins* with an .examination of linking irole^ and then moves to 
an examrnrtlon of comprehensive prannlng assistance activities, to tdentlfl- 
cation ,|ind description^ of the specific tasks that are related to thjsse activ- 
ities, thm to task knowledge and skill requirements, and finally to a discus- 
sion of training needs. The interview thus "anchors" training needs to the* 
specific role; activity, ajid task that are relevant to each Interyiewei.^^ ^ 

\ The attached tbree worksheets were used t^' RBS Intervlew&rs to, record 
theVesponses of state education jigency' staff concerning their linleing agent 
role "responsibilities, -activities, tasks, and training needs. The Interviews 
w€re Informal ; ^nsequently there 1s no prescribed set of questions. . To begin 
the 'interview, each persbn was told *.he purpose of the interview ^to fetter ^ 
understand what the person *as noy/ doing In their work with schools arid to^ 
discover where training might be most helpful) and was then^asked to briefly, , 
describe the generaT ki^ds of work they performed wItK local school districts;* 
After this warm-up questlori, , the Interviewet: was asked wiilch kinds of roles' - 
(see Worksheet #1) v^ere 'involved in his or her work with local scnools:' .Infor- 
mation linker, program facilitator, technical assistant, or process enabler. 
Eatfn'rdle was described briefly so that the interviewee ynder^tood the labels. ^ 
For each role trfe interviewee perfoniied, a separate wDrkshtet #1 was cofnplfeted 
to identi^ the subject content foal and to obtain .specff ic descriptions 6f . / 
role responsibilities. ^''Please indicate the areas of focus of your work/* 
"Now would you tell me exactly what you do, . 

On^ Worksheet #2, respon'dentt were asked to indlbati what specific act1v- ^ 

ities they performed, ahd^then to specify for each activity with whom (e.g., ^/ ; 

teachers , -counselors, curriculum 'coordinators) thiey worked, what they did, 
and how they did it, • ^ 

Worksheet- #3 ,was used In coriJunctiort with Workshtet #2. : The intfervi ewer 
%el acted an activity that had been checked* and described on Worksheet #2, The 
Interviewee was' aSked to describe the specific tasks related to that activity. 
("Think of a school district that you worked with rtMntlyi what exactly did 
you do? WhaT^tasks dld'^o.u perform to acCTmglish this activity?") 'Each^activw^ 
ity checked on Worksheet #2 was fixamtned in turn. After thf tasks were de- 
..M^ibed, t-he inte^yiewer probed for task knowledge (know, about) and* skill 
(know how to) requirements.- After these were recorded, the Interviewer asked, 
"Tell me what you are interested in in terms of training." Areas where the , 
interviewer Indicated rnterast .in obtalnlng training were marked and annotated 
based on further probes concerning the type of training desired, reasons, for 
wanting this kind of training, etc* At^the en4^ ^f the 1nterview,^the Inter- 
viewer showed each perBon whAt thiy had -recDrdQd and'asked them to especially 
Took over the tasks, the lls^ of task raqu#ements.s* and the areas where 
training Interest was-1nd1cated. Finally, Interviewees' were asked if there 
were any other training needs that had not been mecitloned,. 



' MLE (Cosiplete a copy^of york|heet II 
Jor each role) - , ' < 



[] Inforaatlon Linker 

,Q Srograra Facilitator 

Q Tschnical Assiltflnt 

P Prociss Epablor ■ 
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WORKSHEET 11 



NAME 
POSITION 



4 N 



Foeus 



R0L1 'RESFONSIBILITIES 



ERIC 





l,''''^Currlculgi 


1 ' > ' . 


^ 2, 'Instruccicn ■ 


■ - - : ■ , \ 


' ■ 


' i 

3i .PersonnGl ' ' 


.. ' V ' ' " ' - - • 

1 : ^ . .. ^ . ■ 




s 

4. ^ OrgatiizaE'i 


— ' - ' ' ^ * . i ' 




5v CQ®unl£y Relatisiis 


!■..-... ^ ~ • ^ — S 

_ ■ ' • if .1 . ■ 




6, Budgeting 


■ ' ' ■"■ ^ ■■■ -r - 1 = . 

^ k - ' 




7, .£jj)ervision 


.! ■ .'^ /, , - 




a. Facilities' ' 






5* ftcsoutce Maiiageient 




'■ I 


IfiV Scheduling ' ^ 






U. Tfalning 


• . . , : ^ . . ■ 




12. Pqli^y Miking , ' 






13. ' readeriliip , [ . ^ 


A ' • • • ) 


1 . '. ■' \ ' * % , ■ ' ■ 



s 



\ 



• * 



M0ESHEET'I2 



AciiyiTiis 



POSIJION 



Q-i, Probktii Clarification 

\ 

H ' r 

P b, Goat Settini ' , ^ 
■ 

Q Ci Needs Aisepsisnd 

Q d. Data Analysis 

! 

/pi. Deterilnini Itaprgvoiiint ' 

. Requirsisnts S 

On Idantifying Altemtlvii 



P g, 'Sglecting Mians of 
, JmproveBent , ■ 



P h, Developing Miins of 
* Ifflprovgnent '. ' 



P i. Impliointation > 

p j. Evaluation' 

P k, GoMuniMtisn 

P 1/ Conflict Minigiisnl: 

P li Riiiifch : 



P n,' Orpnizfltipnai Devilopient 



I 



FOCUS 



11 



ACTLVITV 



WOESHEET 13 



BE3CIIPTI0N OF BERVICES PROVIDED 



POSITION 



TASKS REUm TO ACTIVin , . 


. TASKREQUIRlEfe, 

, — i— ^ ■ ' ^ ^. = . ^ ■ ■ , ■ - -S- - 


f ^ Know About ^ 


j ' Know |o,w.To ' 


; * 

* ■ 


■ ■ 




I* ' . . .'"^ ■ ' .1 

= ■ , * ' :■ ^ 
1 1 . ■ . ^ ' ^. ' ' ' . 

■1 ^ 




ft 

.{ 

- - - r --- 




' ' ' 


i 

i ' ^ 




* ■ 


! 


' ■ , * 

■ ■ * ^ '■ . 

ft 

,v * = ' ■ . 

.■ ■ i , 

* " ■ a 




! ' 
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WORKSHEET 13 (contiiiuid) • 



i 




TASKS REIjATED TO ACTIVITY 


TASUIQUIRiiENTS 


1 , Know Abeut 


1 Know How To 


4 

■ . i 


1 ■■ ■ 

i 


r 

"i 


1. 


y ' ^ 


i i 


f 






9.. ' ' 

J, ® -'^^ ^' ' ^ 




'V' 

... J ^ 

* ' '■ ^ ' t 


10, 

i = ^ ^ 

p 
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' . > INSTRUMENT ^#12/ ■ ■ ' , 

Rosenau, F. Priority Training Needs of Linking Agents. San Francisco, CA: . 
Far West Laboratory for Educational/ Research and Davelopment, 1977, 

/ ' • •. i ■ ' ' .' ' . ■ 

'A survey-type instrument^was prepawed by Far\West Laboratory under con-^ 
tract to the National Institute of Education to begin to sense nationwide 
training priorities as peHrfe1vfd3y selected managers of dlssamlnation-^type 
act1v4^iess by selected linking agentSi and by dissemination researchers. 

Note: > The dots and llnes^are not part of the fomi» but rather summarike 

data based on a small sample of linking, agents and their supervisors. 
Dots Indicatj modal response for each Item* Bars indicate that- 
there was no appreciable difference across the two (or three) 
gories the bar crosses. . 




PRIORITY TRAINING NEEDS OF LINKING AGENTS 



Frequency of Performance-^-your opinion of how 
often an educational Unking agent would use 
the specific skjll on. the job/ . . 

Critical ity—your opinion of the need today for 
training any educatlpnal linking agents in the 
specific skill. ^ ^ ^ 4^ / 

Improvement Needed--your opinion^of need for your 
bwT^ staff ^0 raise present skill level. 



September 19, 1977 
FSRiuh' 
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PROBLEM AfEySIS SKILLS » ' 

/ ' ' ' ' ' 

Helping lEAs ctarty, probleins; verifying perceived educa- 
tional probkms ,/....,, 



I I «l ! t ! ■ i t ■ t I • i • I I 



ti^illiiiitliiiiiiill 



Identifying the key people who should be involved in problem 



dafinitionjaivity at i specific site,.;:.,,,, 



;ing/the pro|ess of needs Issessiint pil|roup problem 
solvinqj' i,ncluding descriptiori of-problems aind suc!issai,..s. 



Assistirig in. translating nieds ■assessment nnformation into 
pnerayDrobleiii statement for communicati4 to key school/ , 
comnuni: 




i g I ■ t_ ■ > > i I 



Assisting 
for screen 



oca! staff iH' developing or refif\ing criteria 
ng or selecting RiD outcenieSi 



> • • i 1 i i 



it • t t t i i ■ i i * i * * 



' Determining need for and assisting' irt searchjfpr ex1sttn| 
inina^emerit tools that tan be ysid to train and help local 
persSnneJ to conduct in-dep^hf: analyses of their^nee' 



i I I I I i I 



'issisttng local staff/coimunlty jn producing an analy^s of 
slte-speclflcjroblems based on 'empirical examination of the 
local situation and in istablishi^iii prtorities regarding 
naeds/orobleiiis 



, t I i i « i i i i i ! i ! I • < < • ^ * ^ 



Identifying priofessidnalS'who 'can assist in the use of group 
probl im-sol ving techni ques ■ . . . > 

Assis.ting local site in sfelicting and building a needs . 
assessmint'and planning team, teaching cljents how to per- • 
form needS' assissmifit 



iitltillii*! 



j • ^* i i * • • 



Frequency ' 

of , 

Performance 



m 



• 1 • • I 



I 



• i f > 1 < i 



i I i t i .1 « 



• i ■ I i • I 



Critlcilitf 
for 



Effi 



ectiveness 



m 



• • 1 • I 



.1 



mm 



I i i I i ! I 



I i t i f * f 



< i ( i i i * 



LOW 



S, * i ■ i • * 



4 ^ 1 ■ i i I 



t I i i * 



ig group probl em^solving activities. at district or ^^^^ M^^m 
building level ■ --v • " nTTMTTrrrTTi , . , . rTTTrrTTrrrr 



• • * i I i 



i f I ■ i f i 



//Improvement 

/; " of- . 

Our Staff 



lIGH 



HEDIUi 
I 

■ i i i' i i i 
<><<*< 4 



i I i t i4 t 



i i i ■ ■ • i 



LOW 



1 1 I • •' • f 



/ 



. . . 1 . 



i . . i . . . 



. ■ 1 1 ■ . . 
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,' INFOiATIOH COLLECTIflG fclD OMIZIi' SKILLS 



Dealing with information overload, system noise...,..' 

. ' ' ' • ' ' ' ■ ' ^ '., ■ 
Fpiilating clears concise needs/probleffls statements and '' 
• retrieval requests'; fielplng LEAs request information. in 
seaRchabla form, . .,, 

jetHeving,docunients-and materials from squrGe and 
dalivering tta..;.; 

>"''.-, 'i ■ 

' r \ ■ ^ ' ■ . r ' ■ ■ ■ " 

■ Knowing 'users' preferred foniiats-for print information , 
(IvQiding'tecfinical^^/ "ERIC," "journalese^" etc. ),'.,, 

Contacting experti/spe^iflllits fo additional tnformrtion, \, 
gyidelinfiSs and help.;c.„.. r...,. 

, Knowing where demln^trations 'and materials may be seen 

■ (vtsitor. sites, actyal use not printed descri^ion^... 

. Acquiring* informatiori regarding concepts/currieula in use.,.. 

•fesisting loca\ staff in obtaining i,nforiiiation aboyt WD ' 
^outcomes which may be relevant: to their; defined need or^ 

prObl Bfllf i i i i j f t i i ■ I ■ i j i 1 :i ■ ■ ■ M ■ i ■ * f ■ » I i i * f / • ^ • ^ t ■ 



f'^ Frec|yency 

■ 'of 
' PerfBriMnce 



HIGH 



MEOIUH 

i 

. ■ • I li ■ i i 



i ;t I it* 



mm 



■ ■ ■ i I I i 



! i ! I I I i 



■LOW 



" Criticallty 
for' ^' 
iffjctmnesi. 



HIGtlJEDIUH. 



■ i I I ■ i j i ■ 



l-l H I I I t * i' i 



i • • f I i ! 



! i i ■ i I I 1 i i I i ( I i j 



r ■ . J ■ I 

CIsri ^yil^^ v^^y6 rE^uEsts • • » i • 1 1 1,* i ■ 1 1 ■ r # » 1 1 1 • ■ ■ ■ § « ■ 1 1 1 § # m ■ ^ .! ■ « < 

.,^,„,.taac!iers .becore; ware of infowtion resources 
(iraiiyng them In use of reiOyrces),.,,.'u 



m 



til! ^ t ■ t M 



i i • i • 

f 

• I i ■ i ■ 



i i.i • i i i.l 



i ■ ,M i ^ ^ 



• :• • i f i I t 



LOW 



• i ! i i ! ! 



i if • i 1 ! i , 



9 i i * *v* * 



I i I •« 



I til t t!i • • • • * i f 



linprovement 
■ of ^ ■ 



HIO^ iDIOfi 

1;= 



i i ! i I 



I 



i t i M i i I • • • f • • f\i t.S 



> i t 9 t § 



> I t t ! • .• ■ . 



I 



I 



• ill * f^^^^^S^^^^^ 



'PRIi)!inmRAINlilEOS,()F L'lili ilflTS 



■' \ 



'\ ■ ^ . ■ 

■ MLyZING\ftFOiATIOM SKILLS 

■ Recognizing differences between knowledge-based and non- 
knowle(lge''bdsed optionsi^i ■ . ■ i , , > , , n. t m • , t > , ... t > i ^ 

Analyzings existing^ resource iiiaterials..A,.;...,^..^,.;V... 

eniiging togethirjeople to rt joi fitly on infiovative pro- 
\ jects (merging requests ).... 



1* , !■ 



equency 
■ of: ■ 
Performance 

~r i — r "if - 



lIGH 



: , Examining^^pcunients 'for .omiss ions '....^ h.L 

■ Jerivini impiica^ns for prac^ ^ , 

j t^O f fil3 tl On M i * ■ i ■ • ■ i « t i 1 i M f i i V * I i » i * * • I'l i i "V i i f ! ! I I P # 'lift I 



Estifnatiiig realistic plr-pupi] costs' of adopting ^n innova 
tion....\Z.........;.... .......... 



i • • ■ * : t < i i 



■^Helping clients irify ESEA Title I, and other . 
appl icati on. and , jlati on ;procedures 

:)^iping tlients. use synthesized information. ... . , .; 

■ Revi^ifig materi alsyi deas wi th cl i en ts , . . . 

■ j - . ^ . '■ ' • 

Scjnnini and underloning important aspects of iiiatefials.....N 
■ 117: , / ■ . ■ ' 
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' IRIO^m WWIi iEOS OF llili^AGEMTS 



1 



,PUiIi SKILLS' 



tTJig, diffusion strategy to parti cular/tafg&t audiences^ 
(et segmfntatiqn, pdyct.differenti3tip social ' 
marketing resiarch , etc , ) ... . , , ' 



>^lt!,ffi>fill 



Helping ciients with adoption plans/proposals for funding,.,. 
Sel ecti og 'amortg ^ari ous i n terventi on modes . . . . , j. . .......!. 

Organlzirtgfown efforts and ideas^ ■ 

r # i 

' i i , ' , - . . 

=• ■, 'i 1 - i . ' 

Wping clients seiect appropriate, solutions from available 

idiowlfidyfij • • • ■ t f i 1 • f • i i t i i i i ! ( « i i i i i I j I i I , i j ( j i i , , ^1 1 f j ^ 

t - ' ■ ' ' . 

'Identifying priority needs for technical services..,. 
furnisfiing/helping generate aTternative solutions,,...-^..,.. 

Hanaging.dilivery.iOf resources/services...... 

Mng when to say "no",,,,'..; I'. 

Setting priorities for own wofk/budgetirig own time. m....,.,. 



"eqiiency'' 
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I.. 



PRODOGIMLLS 



Frequeficy 
'Nrformanfe 



I I ■ I F * F f i f i ■ i i 



I ii j I I 



He] ping change teacher attitudes 

Encouraging educators with similar netys^problems'to meet 
together jnd woric out i trategi es ... ^ .f . ,", 



fit > I > i i « • 



Arranging, organizingv and conducting workshops/meetiRgs.... I,, S... 



toing how' to provide (or . fife technical' assistance (in/ 
implifflintation, stafNevelopment, ^packagingj public , 

.Developing group decision-making,sMlls ,f. 



Griticalif 
for ' ' 
Effectiveness 



."inducting a brainstorming ■session. 



i ■ .ft 



yprki ng, across bireau/di vi s'i on/program li nes i n m argarii la" 
tion (e.g., regional office, state education agency;)....!..... 

Simulating interest in educational improvement and environ- 
ment for change.....,;.. 

' ' , • ■'' ' ■ ■ >». • ■ ' 

Planning and' managing a workshop. ... . , 

Gaining acceptance for linking program; gaining interest and. 
conf idenci of school personnel <, 




Improvement 
.of 



PRIORITY mmn m of imm hml 



EVALUATING SKILLS 

■ ■ . ^; , ■ ■ ■ 

Locating and arranging for evaluation assistance as neces- 
sary , 



i ! «4 I i i I i I 



Ifitiil'i'iiiiii 



Interviewing (face-to-face or telephone) site participants 
to obtain inforuiation on their attitudes, interestSs 
activitifs, reaction to, or evaluation of the project. 



Evaluating prograni impact. 



i.i i i i * 



Collecting data on product effectiveness, user, satisfaction. 

Documenting th^rocess of instajlation including descrip- 
tion of problenis and successes.., 



fififi*!!i(ifiiitiilli 



r . 

tesisting school districts to monitor periodically and to 
evaluate the ongoing work at local iites to deteriiiine that 
the installation plan is be1ng(fonowad and is effective,,', 

Recognizing virtues/limitations of current evalyation/ ' 
validation procedures...... 



ii>iit4iitll>>i«lii ittiilit 



Evaluating dissemination impact (cost/benefit analysis),..,, 
Assessing feasibility/effectiveness of various alternatives, 
Evaluating one's serviceSs impact, activities 
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Performance 
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PMOIiin TRAIHUG HEEDS OF aim ASEMTS, 



Frecjuency 
of 

Perforance 



DISSEHINATION 1 METIi SKILLS 



Assisting local site in developing plans for disseniinating 
inforniation about the prd]sct and in responding to requeMs 
• for inforation ? 

Finding and "reaching target audiences; devising publicity 
stratigiis to riach all clients,,, 

Wing with existing diffusion systems i...,,.., 

UcatlnjTfid^ncQufaging other sources of .diffusion help-- ^ 
s.g.' fundi ng^^lntii4,resQurce/servi centers, networks,.' 
cDlleges, private corisuTlBn^trainerSi evaluatorSj Product 
Information Packages , teacher and learnW'g centers, teacher 
organizations, administrator organizations, professional 
idssoci 3 lions j stc i i t « * ,t « i i 1 1 1 1 1 i i i i I • i • I • i 1 1 i f I ! i i i ! I ■ ! i 1 1 i 

i ' ■ ' . ' 

JJorking knowledgeably with state/local textbook/iiiaterials , 
adoption (bidding) procedures-state and Vocal selection, 
. orocurementi' pur,chasing--allocations/prQcedures, 'regulations. 

Coniparing/ contrasting costs of alternative dissemination 
s^ra^egi es !,■■■■ , , , 1 1 ■ , , ■ , , , ■ , , , > i'\ , i • i , • , * i , ■ i • , 

Training disseminatlon/itaisQn personnel in client systenis.. 

: Obtaifiing information on local norms (commoiily held beliefs? 
attitudes, behaviors)., 



HIGH 



1 



•1EPIUH 



S 



LOW 



**!■•■■ 



iiiiilltii^l»:iffiii'li*>!!iiif|l * * ' * 



Ciustering clients for service,,,..,,,,,,, .,, 

Using newsletters as a dissemination mechanism (submitting' 
useful itei^jreezily written, helping to distributt, 
obtaining fseobacki etc.) , 
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PRIORITY TRAM NEEDS OF LIMG ACTS 



1 



Hi 



ICATIi SKILLS ' 

Oealjng with communication breakdowns/unsxpected. obstacles,,. 
Refining and explaining role and fLinctibn, how to use 

.jOrVl CfiS filfifiiattfii • 'I iif^iiiiiftfiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiii 

? = ■ , ' ! 

^ ■ 

Ruildlng and mlntaining communication among client systems j 
linker agency! and superordinate (external) dissemination 

S0yrC8iiiii!!iiiiiiiiilii^iiiiiiiihiiiit! 

Conducting effective demonstrations/brieflngs/show-and-tell ; 
fnaking inforitiaijresentations to school or coniiiriity 

P^FSQnilOl ii|i|i-iiaiiiti|i'iaiiiii|aiaiiai|iit<<iit4iitttlfttti 

i ' , 5 ■. ■ 

Identifying and using group interaction and communication 
techniques to faoilitata group involvement.' 

Explalriing (naterials and their nature' to Glients 

*Estabiishi,ng, friendly working relations with clients at 

Oeveloping two-way communication channels 

! . = C ■ 

Listening actively/asking nonjudgniintal questions,,,,.,,..... 

Syntheslzing/suiian'flng, , , > * 

J ' ; ' ... , 

.1 . i 
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FRAINI NG NEEDS OF LINKIN G AGENTS. 



: ^IMPLEMENTING SKILLS , 

steoting" protlefTis that may developTirschooV sites 
lanning or impledientation stages,,.,.,,,.,... 

3 school distncts In developing pi ar4 to institu- 

i the improviments being achiived tKmigh the 

ion project, r, , 

to gain support- for chan|e,,.,.,,,,,,, 



workshops to specific needs or selected practi- 
[readiness, pinevious experience, etc.)-**--- 



nth adoption conimittees. 



g expertise needed to ^install selected R&D outc 
oping additional linkages with state department 
nts, m organizations, urTiversities, etc*, as may 
ate. \ 



pri 



plan' appropriate orientation and/or training for 
itizens, and studints who will be affected by the 



clienti .locate Federal/state/foundation/other sup- 
ry sources , to initall new programs. 



clients organize effective inservice training.', 
to, build implementation plans 



. Frequency 

^ of 



HIGH 



MEDIUM 



LOW 



Critical ity 

for ■ 
Effectiveness 



HIGH 
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MEDIUM 



LOW 



Improvement 

of 
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. V INSTRUMENT #13 " ' x., • 

Capla Associates, Technical Assistance Brokerage (TAB) contractor for the 

Nat1dna-1 pii 's1on Network CNDN). SklTIs Identification . RocheUe Park 
NJ: CapVa Associates, Inc.* 1977,^ _ . , ^ , 

I . ■ . ■ ^ " / ' ' ' 

This set of skills clusters is reproduced by courtesy of the National 
Diffusion Network ' st (NDN) Technical Assistance Brokerage contractor * CapTa 
Associates*^ The categories and /items form an identification questionnaire 
covering specific. skill needs and experience of linking agents participating 
in the NDN* s nationwide activities. Selected portions of. this form may prove 
useful to managers of other types of dissemination- p.^.oJeats* For further 
information about the NDN, write the Division of Educational Replication^ 
U.S. Office of Education, ROB 3. 400 Maryland Avenue S*W., Washingtoh, DC 
20202. 
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Sunai^fjnstryctions 'for Compieting Forni ' 



Coiuiiins 



: % 
l-§ - 

r . 
7 



Col« 

Column 



an jj.ln the one box you thijik applies most. 
Placka Mh h 3 or ^ based on pr need for assistance. 
Placiktf, Ij 2, 3 or 4 basid on your experience in 
the sOTi ■ ' ^ 

■Place^n I in the box if you are willing to share your 
expinence with others i 

Rati yoursilf by placing a 0, 1 J, 3 or '4 in the box ' 
basid on your expiriinci in providing assistanei in tlie' 



I. Copuni cati on/ Interpersonal Rel ati onshi ps' 



A, ■ Synthesizing and suparizing coniplex material 



B. Writing letters/memos 



C, Using the tiliphone for ongoing communications 



D, Developing two-way copunication channels 



E, Coniunication fcreikdowns (diagnosis and resolution)' ' 



F. Oral presentation skills (making the case and 'difining the 
project's role) ■ . ^ ' 



\ 



G. Wyzinpudliness (cQpunicating with diff^ 

/ H. Facilitating group^ interactions * ' 

■ I. ^Dembnstrating materials , ; . , ' 

I Organizing and conducting obisrvations (selective . 

, Ki Using persuasion ' ' ■ ' * ' 

L Coping with conflict\(deaiing with colleagyes) • . „ 

M, Preparing written matirial for selected target audiences (e.g., parantSs teacliers.s. administrators, 
legislators) ' / . ' 

I , Coiiunicating with other "Jinkers" through msitings, conferences, mail, and telephone 

0, Communicating responses (feedbackjeliver), a • , 

_P, Organizing information ' \ ' \ • 

"if 

% Using the media '. , . ' ■ 

^wC^pdating and iiodifying materials based on expe^^^^^ , 



n, Public Relations and Marketing ' . , ' ^ 

L Devising nationwide publicity strategiei 
:l Publicizing activities and results in client districts . 
C. Identifying and informing "significant others" in deci si on-making positions 
Developing and Updating jailing lists 

E. Packaging materiafs for different audiences ' 

F, , Preparing audio-visual preiintations 



'4. \ ■ ■ y 



'l35. 



S, Achieving visibility 

H. Using brodiures.and newsletters effectively 

I, Developing .tactics of boundary spanning " i- 
J, Analyzing and using incentives 

OrganizatiQn/Plartnlng 

A* Arranging and organising workshops 

B. Targeting infonnation to maximize gains 

Arranging site visits . r . ' ^ ^ 

D. Managing the delivery of resources and services 

E, Implementing a program in an adopting^district. 

-f. Setting goals and objectives and developing work plans 

G, Prioritizing activities ^ ^ ' 

H* Pfloritzing client needs - 

I* Oj^ratlOnalizlng thjS project ■' - . . ^ 

J, Modifying the program plan 

K* Charting activities (flows>. PERTs , and Gantts) 

Adoption contracting. 
M, Adapting the project to meet local needs ^ — . 

Developing a gerferal project approach to dissemination tasks 



0, Arranging ongoing asslstarice to. adopter sites ^ 
P. . Analyzing the organization of the client system 

IV. Evaluation/Documentation ^ 

^A* Measuring tfie effectiveness of a workshop and ''prisentatlon 
Determining the relative merits of different prograire 

C, Preparing project evaluation design 

D, Assisting school districts in monitoring program effectiveness 

E, htor^itorlng adoption sites ^ 

F, Evaluating second generation trainers 

G, Prtparing an adoption tase history 

H, Using and supporting longitudinal data * . 
L Preparing and communicating statistical data 

J, Standardizing reebrding procediires 



K. Valldating^^doptlon sites tha^w^ serve as D/Ds , * 

U Implirren ting evaluation designs ' ' .tf 

M, Using evaluatipn data to modify programs, strategies , materials^ and subsequent evaluations 

.N. Identifying exemplary adoptions 

0, Assisting- the client build a capacity for evaluation 
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I h^]m Solving/jjagnosls ■ ^ * 

A. , Probing for hid^an agendas ' ' . ' < 

B, Cb|duet1ng formal needs assessments (questionnaira devil opnient, data analysi'i, drawing conclusions). 

I / C. Condycting infonnal needs analysii, (reviewing available dataj situational analysis, drawing 
conclusions) 



D, , Matching pT(^m to district neids • 
I Learning client system (norms, rules, constraints, and ^k^^ 
Assassing cliint motivations and capacity for cliange 

G. Clarifying and achieving, consinsui on client problems 

H, Mdeniifying key people for decision points 

^ I. Troubleshooting and educational, buriaucracy • 

J, Brainstorming problems with elite; 
, K. Avoiding project stagnatipn 

L Solving problems within the M 

H, . Finding available financial risources to support projiet adoptions i 
( ,t' Using consultants to|olvi problims. 
0/ Assisting the cliint' to build a problem-solving capacity 



^0 



VI'm Res ou rce Aequ i s i ti on/Uti 1 i zat i on 

V Contacting out-of-state aginciis 

^ 6. Cortactlng txpirts for additional Infonatfon 
ERIC 
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C. ,Acqyiri!ig infofiiiation regarding ' 

D. Obtaining infonnation on rulesj policies, wd procedyrei it the local, statij and fidiral level 

E. .Discovering alternative fynding sources ' ■ ^ 

F. Identifying and accessing rilatid sources of support' (ytiiversi ties, funding institutions,, rasource 
sarvice canter, regional jabs, private consultants, tiaehir organizations, administrator organiza- 
tions, and professional groupsf ' ' • 

. forking with State Facilititors ' , ^ " ■ ■ 

H, Working with Daveloper/Denionstrators 



L Identifying related coiiercial and^rton-coiier^ial adjlcatlorial mate 
I Understanding the conceptual frawork of diiseirtlnatlfo ^ 



irature of jlanned changi 



VII. Hanagenient/Iiiipleiintatlon . ' , '. * ' 

A. Undirstandin|thiJis.tor1cal context of fIDfi 

B. Understanding the politfca] context of ifl-and its rilatiophip; to other dissemination nitworks 
and projects ; ■ ' ^ 



C. 



Creating a psychological support systein for project staff and client staff 



0, Maintaini'ng relationships with key agincies and resoufca centers . 



E, Organizatipnal devilopiiiint and maintenance • , \ ^ 

F. "Knwklge.,of fideral and state statutii and gui'dilines felWd to pfograms 
■ &. Sensing andjonitoring local, itatij and federal priorities . ; 

' H, Techniques for cash flow (collection and payment procedyrss) 
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I* Budgeting methods (ziro-baseds cost accounting^ PPBS) 
J. ^-Project accounting and state and federal audit procedures 

K. ,Use of grant-related income ^ 

L, Copyright laws affecting the project . ^ 

M, Writing and analyzing contracts. ^ 

N, Setting up a consortium of adopters^ 

0. Establishing filing and record keeping systems \ 

P* Identifying and training turn-key trainers 

Q, , Establishing turn-k^ demonstration sites ^ 

Managing time and money 

r ■ ' . . - ^ . 

S.' Managing changa^iii large districts 

T. Establishing an advisory counqll V 

U, Changing the project perspectf ye from^ local to nati onal 

V* Selecting and training personni^l 

W. Developing client proposal -writing ski ITs 

X* Using parental and coimunity input ^ ' 

Y. Writing ahd utilizing reports - 

1\ Developing In^rpersonaT ski lis 1n oneself and others 



